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BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. presents — 




















Truslock is the registered trade mark for Buffalo Brake Beam Company's new No. 18 hangered . 
type brake beam (A.A.R. Cert. +64) and is the only brake beam permitting the quick removal am | 
replacement of worn brake heads right at the car. Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 140 Cedar St., New York. 
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“Union” Coded Track Circuit Control utilizes the track 
rails for transmittal of signal controls . . . makes it 
possible for you to reduce, or entirely eliminate, the cost 
of installing and maintaining line wire. 


Since Coded Track Circuits can be much longer than 
sthose using steady-energy under comparable conditions, 
there are fewer cut sections to install and maintain. 


Remember, too, that while “Union” 


a  STEADY-ENERGY 


ie te at . ‘IE TRACK CIRCUIT 


=a mes = pos jaa te 


| CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
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Important battery economies are possible, too, since the 
much longer Coded Track Circuits usually can be ener- 
gized with less battery consumption than required for 
the shorter steady-energy circuits. 


t+-@ NORMALLY DE-ENERGIZED 
CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
t-@ TRAFFIC ESTABLISHED 


Normally de-energized Coded Track Circuit Control | 
can be used in light and medium-traffic C.T.C. territories 
to reduce power requirements substantially. 


Coded Track Circuit Control affords these 


important economies, it also insures greater reliability and safety. Our nearest 
district office will be glad to give you full details. 














“STRANGULATION”: “Workers and shoppers driving 
into town in their private automobiles are strangling the 
economic life of the nation’s largest business centers.” So 
G. M. Woods, of Westinghouse Electric, recently told a 
Youngstown, Ohio, audience. Mr. Woods’ remarks, reported 
in the news, were closely parallel with, and add substan- 
tial weight to, the statement on New York City’s traffic 
situation by William Reid. president of the Hudson & 
Manhattan, in that company’s latest annual report. (See 
Railway Age of March 19, page 72.) 





RAIL SERVICE WANTED: Frequent source of some of 
life’s minor—and sometimes major—tragedies is the failure 
to appreciate a thing until it is too late. It’s been that way 
in many cases—and still is—with respect to railroad ser- 
vice; the service isn’t appreciated until it has been lost. 
or at least until its loss is seriously threatened. Even then. 
the belated “appreciation” which sometimes arises is all 
too often confined to political pressure on regulatory com- 
missions and unfulfilled promises of future traffic. But up 
in New York state, shippers and businessmen in commun- 
ities served by the New York, Ontario & Western seem to 
have awakened in what we hope may be good time to 
the dangers inherent in the adverse economic forces which 
have long kept that road in bankruptcy; and have joined 
with the railroad management in an effort to overcome 
those forces. The problems the shippers and the railroad 
are facing together, and what they are doing to overcome 
them, are outlined in the article which begins on page 49. 





LONGER TIE LIFE: Because of the recent installation 
at its Radford, Va., wood preserving plant of a vapor-drying 
unit, the Norfolk & Western is anticipating longer service 
life from its crossties, and many other advantages, which 
are summarized in the article on page 56. Not the least 
of the anticipated benefits is a probable reduction in inven- 
tory expense and in preserving plant operating costs. 





30,000 WEAPONS: A bimonthly magazine—the first 
issue ef which has gone to 30,000 railroad employees, rail- 
road executives and shippers—is the latest innovation in 
the Union Pacific’s unrelenting campaign to cut down loss 
and damage to freight. What else the U. P. is doing to 
achieve that goal, and some of the results it has obtained. 
are told, and the new publication described, by the rail- 
road’s general freight claim agent, O. J. Wullstein, in this 
issue’s first feature article (page 40). 





G. T. T. M.: It probably couldn’t be exactly duplicated 
in this country—because of the greater territory to be 
covered if for no other reason—but the description, start- 
ing on page 46, of France’s “Groupment Techniques des 
Transporteurs Mixtes” is still interesting reading. And 
some of its features might well form the basis for adap- 
tations suitable for use over here. Briefly, the article tells 











WEEK AT A GLANCE 








how French railways are holding and even winning back, 
trafic, by combining a working arrangement with an asso- 
ciation of truck operators with fast rail movement, unusual 
tariffs and a novel device for loading truck trailers on flat 
cars. 





MOTIVE POWER APPLICATIONS: A_ method by 
which a railroad may accurately predetermine its motive 
power needs, and forecast the probable return on its cap- 
ital investment before the locomotives are purchased, is 
outlined on pages 59-62 by the General Electric Company’s 


C. D. Neithamer and T. J. March. 





15 PER CENT: By decision of their chief traffic officers. 
who met at Chicago on March 22 and 23, the railroads 
have filed with the I. C. C. an amended petition asking for 
a 15 per cent freight rate increase. Details of their new 
request are given in the news. 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: Summary of March equipment 
orders shows total of 526 diesel units, 11,931 freight cars, 
and 64 passenger cars, costing estimated total of $166 mil- 
lion.—Senator McMahon asks investigation of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford as B.R.T. official protests retirement 
of J. Frank Doolan, executive vice-president.—L. V. extends 
truck service to 50 stations in western New York state.— 
Reading to modernize eastbound yard at Rutherford, Pa— 
B. & O. inquires for 2,500 freight cars as Grand Trunk 
Western orders 550 more.—Loomis ends Senate testimony 
on wage case as “escalator” clause in “non-op” agreement 
gets involved with stabilization program.—Vore succeeds 
Plowman as M.T.S. director—I.C.C. looks into free trans- 
portation of farm contest winners and for publicity pur- 
poses.—Gass reports seventh consecutive monthly gain in 
serviceable freight car ownership.—International rates in- 
creased in Canada.—I.C.C. approves Long Island speed con- 
trol plan.—Teamsters, calling truck regulation “lax” oppose 
Rogers’ reappointment to LCC. 





STEEL: June steel allocations, apparently now definitely 
established, will reportedly permit construction in that 
month of 10.050 freight cars—850 tank cars and 9,200 of 
other types. 





“BREAK” IN FRONT? What may—or may not—be the 
first real “break” in wage negotiations between the rail- 
roads and the operating brothers came at Chicago when 
the Indiana Harbor Belt announced a 27-cent increase 
agreement with the B. of L. F. & E. The agreement, which 
is covered in the news section, is reliably said to be the 
same as that offered by the carriers on a national basis. 
The I. H. B. may soon, it is reported, reach similar agree- 
ments with enginemen and trainmen. 





















S na 
/ lighter by 45%, larger and more dur- 
tronger, ; 


able than conventional steel freight 
cars, UNICEL is more versatile, has a greater earning 
capacity, is more economical to buy, operate and maintain! 


A cellular laminated freight car built on aircraft engi- 
neering principles, UNICEL gains strength through shape; 
lightness through revolutionary new construction tech- 
niques. In place of the conventional steel body bolster, 
UNICEL has a “‘shock-dispersing” laminated bolster which 
is an integral part of the car body. A floating draft gear 
cushions and absorbs shock and pull jolts which damage 
lading! Road tests prove—there is 66% less road shock 
with UNICEL than ordinary cars! 


Conceived, designed and built by men who 
know railroading, UNICEL is indeed the 


first really new freight car in 53 years! 


— 
Unicel costs less to maintain, resists 


corrosive action, requires fewer repairs, is easier 
to keep clean and free from contamination! 


° 
Unicel is more economical to 


operate, is lighter by 15,000 pounds, can 
carry a 65 ton payload! 


° 
Unicel uses less critical 


steel, less skilled labor, can 
be mass produced! 1200 
UNICEL cars cost no more 
than 1000 ordinary cars! 
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ULriceZ. i FREIGHT CAR OR A REFRIGERATOR CAR! 


By the simple addition of insulation, an inner wall and a mechanical refrigerating 


unit, UNICEL quickly converts from a freight car to UNITEMP—a refrigerator car 
with 75% more capacity than a 40 foot car of comparable weight, and superior in 


every way to the average refrigerator car now used by the railroads. 


He e proved ul ! In a special “Death Valley Laboratory”, tests were 
run continuously for seven weeks to study moisture vapor passage and condensation. 
A 100,000 watt oven capable of reproducing abnormal summer heat achieved skin tem- 


peratures in the car in excess of 165 degrees! 
UNITEMP passed all tests with flying colors; proved beyond doubt that it can main- 
tain a more uniform temperature; keep condensation and dehydration to a minimum. 


@ Temperatures between 0°F and 55°F can be maintained as long as desired! 


@ Stops for re-icing are unnecessary! 
@ Two mechanical refrigerating units offer 100% security! 


@ Costs less than conventional refrigerator cars! 
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Alcoa Aluminum 








It was natural for Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company to use 
aluminum tank cars. Long ago they found they could protect 
hydrogen peroxide from decomposition by using aluminum in 
their plants for tanks and other equipment. So they knew 
they could count on aluminum tank cars for safe shipment 
of this commodity. 

Like BECCO, shippers of many other ‘valuable ladings 
choose aluminum tank cars for two reasons: 


NO DAMAGE TO LADINGS—Aluminum does not contami- 
nate or discolor sensitive liquids, does not promote de- 
composition. 

NO DAMAGE TO CARS—Many acids and other corrosive 


ladings have no effect on aluminum. Far less painting and 
maintenance required. 


Although military needs may delay your purchase or lease of 
aluminum tank cars, wouldn’t it be worth while to get full 
information now? Ask your car builder. Or write ALUMINUM 
CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1816D Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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LADINGS LIKE THESE ARE MOVING IN 
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B & O’s Fast Freight “Sentinel Service*’ 


WINS TONNAGE BACK TO THE RAILS 


From Philadelphia, west to Willard, Ohio on the 
route to Chicago, the B & O’s crack ‘‘Sentinel 
Service”’ trains are breaking records for fast and 
reliable service. Through accurate scheduling, 
customers receive siding-to-siding dependability, 
know the exact time the goods will be delivered. 

Providing the speed for heavily-loaded ‘‘Sen- 
tinel Service’ trains—and also for the “Time 
Saver,” the LCL freight train that has cut 
schedules one-third—are Alco-GE diesel-electrics. 


And they’re serving a dual purpose, for many 
of them are equipped with steam generators to 
haul main line passenger trains. 

The results are self-evident. The B & O has 
proved that competition can be overcome with 
dependable, efficient service. Their new fleet of 
Alco-GE ‘1600’s’”” has power to move freight 
trains at express speeds, and can also be assigned 
to mainline passenger service. Here’s real earn- 
ing power at work! 
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Hovis What 6 Means. 


New! 
F-6 FEED VALVE 


For the most uniform and ac- 
curate control of brake pipe 
pressure. 





I PLUG 


SPRING 


ABUTMENT a 
ce ; ir ‘ 
oi ] f | 
SPRING deinen ink FILTER 





ADJUSTING HANDLE 


@ It means the most accurate and uniform 
control of brake pipe pressure. 


The new F-6 Feed Valve maintains less 
than 1 pound range. 





@ It means extended periods of low range 
performance. 


The new F-6 Feed Valve is designed for 
trouble-free operation between cleaning 
periods of air brakes on any locomotive 





@ |t means universal adaptability to locomotive 
brake equipments. 


The new F-6 Feed Valve is designed to 


The New York Air Brake Company 





420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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replace and out-perform any brake pipe 
feed valve in common use on locomotives. 


@ It means increased capacity. 
The new F-6 Feed Valve, though cali- 
brated for maximum needs, is small and 
compact for ease of installation. 





@ It means simple and inexpensive main- 
tenance. 

The new F-6 Feed Valve is easy to dis- 
mantle, clean, and assemble. The few 
critical parts are rugged and easily re- 
placeable. 

Ask for Instruction Pamphlet No. 64 








Plant: Watertown, N.Y. 
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MILES PER HOUR 


The function of any car cushioning device is 
to so dissipate the shock forces of impact 
that the irreducible minimum of these forces is 
transferred to car structure and lading. 


The degrees of shock transference with 
conventional draft rigging and with Duryea 
Cushion Underframe is depicted in the chart 
above. Note that at 5 miles per hour, the 
shock transference on Duryea equipped cars 
is but 16% of that for conventional cars. And 


0 bear in mind, too, that check tests of a care- 
Chart above serves to illustrate with curves 
the rate of shock transferred to car structure 
ot 2, 3% and 5 miles per hour with conven- 
tional draft rigging as compared with Duryea 
Cushion Underframe. 


UNDERFRAME 





DURYEA CUSHION 


FORCE TRANSFERENCE IN 1000's OF LBS 





duryea 


500,000 LBS. WITH CONVENTIONAL DRAFT RIGGING 


cuchian nade ef ea ee 





fully controlled hump yard* showed that 40% 
of the coupling impacts in this yard were at 
6 miles per hour or higher. 


What more convincing argument than these 
hump-yard check figures for equipping all 
freight cars to provide the extra protection 
of shock force control? 





To safeguard cars and protect lading, specify 
Duryea Cushion Underframe on your next 


freight car order. 


* See RAILWAY AGE November 4, 1950 
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Six big advantages make National C-1 
Lading-Conscious Trucks outstanding 


National C-1 trucks are easy to spot because you can inspect 
them at a glance. And simplified inspection is only one of 
many construction advantages built into each C-1 truck. Check 

these advantages yourself: arse6t 








FULL VIEW of friction con- 
trol mechanism in side 
frame gives immediate assur- 
ance that shubbing mechan- 
ism is functioning properly. 
No time delays, no costly 


handili 
remo 


mo parts to be 





ly a spans gr 
to provide on wear iife. 
Convex Sales: has _full- 
width ing on side frame; 
flat surface on hard- 
ened steel bolster wear plate. 


TRUCKS e 


YOKES e 


NATIONAL‘S WEDGE 
SPRINGS are cold-wound, TIONS. C-1l trucks use 


a os low stressed A.A.R. ce ous Standard 

and low rate to insure long -tra spri 

life. with 214”, 3” and 344° 
-- Springs of 4” 


Write for National C-1 Truck Circular No. 5150. 
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STORY OF A “LADING-CONSCIOUS” RIDE. Constant re 
(1) forces friction wedge (2) down side frame 
wear plates (3), providing friction to control the 


— NAL BEARING LUG vertical and lateral oscillations of ee springs. Car 
PROTECTION floats on full box-section bolster (4) & rd spring groups (5). 


The National Malleable and Steel Castings Company, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CASINGS COMPANY 


JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 
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Bethichem Track Spikes save time on the job be- 
cause their sharp points are designed for fast, true 
driving. They meet virtually every need, too, because 
they can be made to railroad specifications in any size. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM. PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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New RMC Rail Joint Packing — the result 
of years of experience and recent intensive 
research is now available. 

The compound of graded expanded Vermic- 
ulite, heavy lubricating oil and inhibitors 
makes a perfect joint packing. Vermiculite, 
inert chemically, non-hygroscopic, has anti 
friction qualities equal to graphite. 

Oil is retained over a long period, and 
any small amount of moisture present is 
neutralized by a special combination of 
inhibitors. 
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LUMINATOR- MITCHELL 
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REFRIGERATOR CAR HEATER 





Don’t rely on halfway measures!—protect your ship- 
ment of perishables no matter how cold weather 
conditions may be. Luminator-Mitchell Underslung 
Refrigerator Car Heaters have amazed shippers and 
carriers with their record for keeping produce in per- 
fect condition through the coldest weather. 

The problem of maintaining uniform temperatures 


Refrigerator Car Heater by introducing heat under 
the load to rise by natural convection through the 
entire lading. Eliminates wide differences in top and 
bottom temperatures. It has been in service during 
the severest winter experienced in many years—elimi- 
nated heavy claims from freezing damage or over- 
heating in cars. Safe, economical and trouble-free. 


Write for further information to... 


is solved by the Luminator-Mitchell Underslung 


LUMINATOR ... 


Marine and Railway Devices Division 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. - WEST COAST OFFICE: 15326 WYANDOTTE STREET, VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE: 120 N. PEORIA STREET, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


—_— 


FB PRODUCTS 





The above diagram shows how the heater 
is installed in standard end bunker refrig- 
erator cars as an integral part of the car. 
Warm liquid indicated in red on diagram 
circulates thru pipe in car and back to 
heater to be re-warmed. Rate of burning 
fuel in the heater is accurately controlled 
by unique damper arrangement. 





Cutaway view of heater 
showing efficient coil heat- 
ing and fuel burning system. 





Protection on the Bangor and Aroostook 
Faced with the problem of providing éars for its sea- 
sonal potato loading, as well as cars for general freight 
lading, the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, in cooper- 
ation with the Magor Car Corp. and Luminator, Inc., 
applied Luminator-Mitchell Underslung Heaters to 
these new cars. Maine shippers thus can be assured of 
safe delivery free of the costly damage that results 
from freezing or overheating. 
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Exide-lronclad | 


DIESEL- CRANKING BATTERIES 


The exclusive features that give Exide- depreciation and infrequent replacements. 
ther qualities 














Ironclad Batteries an exceptionally long They also provide these 0 


life, provide the economies of low so essential in a Diesel-cranking battery: 





QUICK BREAKAWAY and fast acceleration of engine to firing speed. 

HIGH POWER RESERVE at all times for positive operation of control 
equipment. 

Low COSTS of operation, upkeep, repair. 

EASE OF MAINTENANCE—also easy to change and keep charged. 

RUGGED CONSTRUCTION for hard, continuous use. 


INHERENT SAFETY — freedom from hazards of fire or disruptive 
breakage; plus clean, quiet, vibrationless operation. 


INTERCH ANGEABLE s1ZES—reducing number of spare batteries required. 


d other qualities combine to make Exide-Ironclad the best 





These an 
battery buy.--- at any price. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


«“Exide-Ironclad” Reg Trade-mark U.S Pat. OD 


1888..- DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS... 1951 





q@ Type MV-17-D 
Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
tery—284 am ere 
hours—for cran ing 
switching locomo- 
tives of 600 hp. and 
larger. 


Type MV-25-D P 
Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
tery—426 am ere 
hours—for cran ing 
road locomotives of 
the larger sizes. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE-IRONCLAD YOUR DIESELS START 





















































Continuous research and development 
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i { Amcreco 


Sterns 


Creosoted 


The ever increasing life expectancy of Amcreco 
Creosoted Products is no accident. It is the direct Products 
result of continuing research and development at 
Amcreco. With the tried and proven Lowry pressure 
creosoting process as the foundation, refinements 
and improvements in treatment techniques have in 





many instances doubled and even tripled service life ee Adzed and Bored 
in the space of the last 25 years. Cross Ties 
Backed by this progressive program, -Amcreco . ° 
Creosoted Products are your best assurance of long © Bridge Ties 
life and minimum maintenance. For greater all-around * Piles 
economy on your next job, specify Amcreco. & Timbers 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


~ INCORPORATED (~ 
COLONIAL ery GEORGIA 
INCE) < 














CREOSOTING [|Z LEAN REOSOTING 
COMPANY how! RQoESs COMPANY 
~ — 2t EG ” IMCORPORATEOR 


| tmComPoRat ee 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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good reasons for specifying 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
STATION PAINTS! 


Good paint pays off two ways in railway station maintenance— 
in protecting investments, and in improving local “good 
neighbor” relationships. Sherwin-Williams Station Paints are 
specifically developed to meet both important requirements. 

“Weatherated”*—six characteristics involved in the weather- 
ing of exterior paints have been carefully predetermined, 
balanced and controlled for best results under the types of 
exposure encountered with railway stations. WEATHERAT- 
ING protects against excessive loss of gloss; high dirt collec- 
tion; uncontrolled chalking; checking and cracking; rapid 
erosion and color fading. 

Color Styled—Sherwin-Williams Station Paints are supplied 
either in colors harmonizing with the environment of neigh- 
borhoods in which your stations are situated, or to meet your 
own color specifications. 

Ask for help in selecting your requirements—specify Sherwin- 
Williams for two-way benefits in application! The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Transportation Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
*A continuous laboratory testing procedure that dictates and 


controls the brass knuckle abilities of S-W Station Paints 
to fight off deterioration, decay and early repainting. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY FINISHES 


Products of Sherwin-Williams Research 
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Willcons. of Wiles- 


of Sewice / 


The accuracy and dependability of 
BARCO RECORDERS are unques- 
tioned. A typical user* reports accuracy 
within 2% at 100 MPH after a million 
miles of service! This is the kind of 
performance you want and one reason 
why you should INSIST ON GETTING 
BARCO RECORDERS. 

There are other equally important 
reasons. BARCO gives you the depend- 
able, accurate records you need to 
insure efficient, profitable, safe operation 
of your equipment. When you consider 
the investment required for a locomo- 
tive, it does not pay to economize on 
instruments. BARCO RECORDERS 
HELP YOU GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR INVESTMENT! Let Barco 
give you the facts—ask for new catalog. 
BARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1800 E Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


*Name on request. 


BARCO 



































SPEED RECORDERS 

SPEED INDICATORS 
DIESELOMETERS 

SWITCH ENGINE RECORDERS 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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extra-protection ol your 
“extra-fare” freight... scucuin 
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UNARCO WOVENSTONE 
Late CLC Le “dd fj 4 edit "ea OVC 


Contributing to passenger comfort on the nation’s trains for 
more than 25 years—Wovenstone is recognized for its high in- 
sulating efficiency, rugged construction and long life. These 
qualities are reflected in the lower cost of delivering steam heat 
and hot water to the cars. The longer the train, the greater the 
need for Wovenstone. 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e« CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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COMMONWEALTH 








Commonwealth one-piece 
Cast Steel Underframe 


Commonwealth 6-Wheel Truck 
Arranged With Three Traction Motors 





Great Strength 


CCHESAPE AK! { A 
: oe Low Upkeep Cost 


“s 


CHO 


3 Dependable Performance 
se — ; 


Baldwin-Westinghouse : 
1500 H. P. Diesel Road Switcher 





and permanent durability to withstand the severe 
shocks of switching and road service. They are fur- 
nished completely machined and ready for applica- 
tion, increasing production output. in the event ef col- 
lisions, damage to power plants is greatly minimized. 


For every type of Diesel—passenger, freight 
or switcher—COMMONWEALTH trucks for many 
years have proven their outstanding dependability 
and maintenance economy. They provide minimum 
weight with exceptional strength. 





COMMONWEALTH UNDERFRAMES and TRUCKS provide 


The one-piece cast steel construction of COMMON- 
maximum availability for your Diesel power. 


WEALTH underframes provides great inherent strength 


etek 
GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS \G 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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END DOOR OPERATORS 







” Soe wailay: “ ss — 
Today, more than ever before, the operation of end doors on passenger coaches 
everywhere is easier, quicker, safer. 


For literally dozens of important railroads have made it standard practice to 
install NP Automatic End Door Operators not only on new cars, but also on 
all reconditioned cars. 


The reasons are obvious: with NP Automatic End Door Operators, doors open if 
instantly at the mere touch of a finger; they remain open for a sufficient time j 
to allow passage, then close smoothly, silently, safely! 


NP Automatic End Door Operators have proved their worth in terms of pas- 
senger safety and convenience. Moreover, they are trouble-free, require little 
maintenance, and effect real savings in air-conditioning costs. 


Our Publication No. 1063 gives complete information. Write today. 4 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


Graybar Building, New York - 125 Amory Street, Boston 19, Mass. - McCormick Building, Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
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STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° 
PITTSBURGH ° 


How to Get Steel 
for Maintenance and Repairs 
use NPA Regulation No. 4 


We can in turn extend the rating which should 


Business enterprises, government agencies and 
public or private institutions may now use a DO 
rating to obtain limited quantities of steel for 
maintenance, repairs and minor capital additions. 
The rating to apply is DO-97 as authorized by 
the NPA’s new Regulation No. 4. 
Obviously the use of this rating does not 
automatically get the steel because it is impos- 
sible to maintain complete stocks under present 
conditions. However, it does assure your order of 
preference over unrated orders and equal treat- 
ment with all other orders bearing a priority 


rating. If we have the steel you get it. Moreover, 


help-us to maintain stocks for your future needs. 

Because of broken stocks, we suggest you give 
us alternate sizes, gauges and qualities that would 
be acceptable. In this way you increase the 
chances of getting steel you will be able to use. 

And remember, if your order falls within the 
provisions of Regulation No. 4 take advantage 
of it—use your rating! You can be sure that 
we will make every effort to take care of you 
as promptly and fully as possible. 

If you do not have this Regulation No. 4 we 


will be glad to send you a copy. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS—BARS @ STRUCTURALS @ PLATES 
SHEETS @© TUBING—IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 


RYERSON STEEL 


BOSTON ° 


BUFFALO e CHICAGO ° 
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PHILADELPHIA ® 
MILWAUKEE 


DETROIT . CINCINNATI ° 


° ST. LOUIS ° LOS ANGELES e 


CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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—is the fleet of more than 9,000 General 
Motors Diesel locomotive units now 
in service on American railroads. Hh 








Although General Motors Diesels comprise 
less than one-sixth of the nation’s 
locomotives, they are hauling one-third of | 
the freight and handling 40% of the | 
passenger service. GM Diesel-powered trains || 
haul more tonnage—reducing traffic 

congestion on the rails and speeding up 

the release of cars for return loads. 


To meet the urgent demand, General Motors 
locomotives are being built as rapidly as | 
our facilities and material permit— i 
a program that assures American railroads | | 
a power task force without equal for the | 
rapid transportation of food, fuel and 
munitions. 





GM DIESELS ARE THE BEST RAILROAD SECURITY 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 
DIVISION 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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OTIVES 


LA GRANGE, ILL. | 









Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ont. 
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aléda CLEANING 


ee to hold grade levels on dirty ballast, 
or provide a clean ballast cushion with a 
grade raise has long been a major maintenance 
of way headache. Now, with the Matisa Ballast 
Cleaner, you can hold the grade level (or Jower 
it), yet put as much as eighteen inches of 
thoroughly cleaned ballast under ties! 


BEFORE 


Matisa cleaning—and only Matisa—solves the 
common grade problems at crossings, under- 

















CLEAN BALLAST 


AFTER Maida CLEANING 


passes and in yards... And used with the Matisa 
Tamper, produces roadbed that is better than 
new-laid track put down with other ballasting 
methods. 


Matisa Ballast Cleaners are furnished on a super- 
vised rental basis for cleaning 1,000 feet or 1,000 
miles of your track .. . rapidly, efficiently and 
completely. Write our M. W. Engineering Depart- 
ment for details on 1951 Cleaner availability. 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 
224 South Michigan Blvd. ¢« Chicago 4, Illinois 


ALL OVER THE wort, (Mala tRackwork pina isi)? 
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Get out your pencil and start figuring 
your dunnage cost using old-fashioned 
wooden gates and you'll quickly see the 
substantial saving you can effect by chang- 
ing to permanent, returnable Pittsburgh 
steel bulkheads. You do away with lum- 
ber, straps, anchor plates and special 
tools, and each Pittsburgh Bulkhead can 
be installed by two men in two minutes. 


Moreover, each unit is so sturdily built 


How 
Pittsburgh 
BULKHEADS 


save you dunnage money 
































that it will last indefinitely and reduce 
damage claims to an absolute minimum. 
Experience has already shown that a Pitts- 
burgh Bulkhead will pay for itself in savings 
of labor and materials in an average of 
20 trips... the rest is profit to you. Why not 
start saving dunnage money now... 
write today to Dept. RA-1, Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Company, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


BULKHEADS 








a product of Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 
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Always load a car with the outlet valve 
cap off so that if the valve is leaking, 


the leak will show up immediately. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Wy 135 South La Salle Street +. Chicago 90, Illinois 


District Offices: Buffalo » Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles » New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
aoe marx Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


COMMODITY RESEARCH A MOST PROMISING 
ROUTE TO DAMAGE PREVENTION 


Exhaustive research, by specific commodities, is the 
big news on the damage-prevention front as “Perfect 
Shipping Month” rolls around again. This latest mani- 
festation of joint effort by shippers and carriers is likely 
to prove highly productive of savings in claims. 

For one thing, this research has, thus far, been carried 
on in the cold, clear light of “pure science.” The motive 
has been the analyst’s “Find out what makes it go.” 
Commodity research bids fair to upset buck-passing and 
it lifts damage-prevention activity from the sphere of the 
general to that of the particular. While all-inclusive prin- 
ciples are needed in any science or art, they can never 
be considered as anything but a foundation. It is in 
applying these principles to specific cases that results are 
secured which can be rung up in the cash register. 


Agin’ Sin 


Everybody remembers the chestnut about Calvin Cool- 
idge; how he went to church and, upon his return, was 
asked by his family what the minister talked about. “Sin,” 
replied Cal. They asked him what the minister had to 
say about sin. “He was agin’ it.” 

Everybody in transportation is dead set agin’ loss and 
damage. But because—like mankind’s attack on sin—so 
much of the effort has expressed itself in vague generali- 
ties, the whole subject has become something of a horror 
to anybody who has to write about the subject with the 
hope of interesting his readers. The truth is that most 
people consider discussion of loss and damage preven- 
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tion pretty dull stuff. It’s like safety. People do not under- 
estimate its importance—any more than they do that of 
death and taxes. But they are accustomed to dismiss 
it by uttering pious platitudes at suitable intervals—then 
turning to the more exciting challenges of pricing, mer- 


chandising and, possibly, corporate intrigue. 


Pre-Shipment Testing 


Individual commodity research will play the devil with 
such a generalized treatment—by taking up the “sins” 
one by one, and from start to finish. When the subject 
of loss and damage is dealt with in generalities, the 
tendency is to compartmentize. We deal with “rough 
handling.” We look at “inadequate packing.” We think 
of “poor-riding equipment.” We don’t usually put them 
together. This “compartmentization” is a haven for those 
disposed to lay the blame for something that happens in 
the other compartment. 

Take, for example, the extraordinary experiments car- 
ried on by a group of electrical household appliance 
manufacturers. Like most shippers, they realize that a 
poor claims record inevitably shows up in freight or rates 
ratings. That of enameled ware was definitely bad. In 
1948 they formed a testing and standards organization 
which came to be known as the National Safe Transit 
Committee. Members submit their products to exhaustive 
performance tests and thereafter live up to the standards 
of packaging and loading which are indicated as necessary 
for satisfactory deliveries. The tests have shown that 
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there is no profound difference overall in the zones of 
greatest shock by one means of transport compared with 
another. By all means of transportation, maximum shock 
occurred during platform handling—not during actual 
transit. Another finding is that factory testing of the 
product alone or of the package alone does not give the 
right answer. To get it, the product must be tested in the 
package and must be followed through from the end of 
the production line to the point of use. 

About 60 plants are in the program. Some 500 addi- 
tional plants could be, but aren’t. Even so, the work has 
paid off, overall. The ratio of claims paid to gross freight 
revenues earned on “stoves, ranges and parts” in the first 
half of 1950 was 5.9, compared with 11.0 in the whole of 
1949. The ratio for refrigerators was 2.3 in the first half 
of 1950, contrasted with 3.5 in 1949. The participating 
industries in the appliance field spent not inconsiderable 
sums in this research effort. One of them, the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, writes: “We feel that the 
terrific amount of work we have done along this line and 
the expense we have been put to have been only ‘a drop 
in the bucket’ compared to the benefits we have received 
from it.” This same company recently completed a series 
of switching tests with actual loads under service condi- 
tions in cooperation with the Pennsylvania, in pursuance 
of its aim to test the transit characteristics of its products 
as packaged, as loaded and as shipped. 


Three-Party Pact 


Take another example: The management of the Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation has authorized its 
trafic department to hold a two-day meeting at one of 
its plants, to which there has been invited practically 
everybody having to do with the production, packaging, 
loading, movement, and receiving of spiritus frumenti. 
Significant is the fact that the traffic managers of Na- 
tional Distillers’ customers, as well as the producing 


plants, will be represented in force, and that technicians 


from the makers of bottles and containers will be present. 

Tackling loss and damage through research by indi- 
vidual commodities requires the attention and care of 
shipper, carrier and consignee. The effort 
must fail if any of the three fall down on the job. In the 
research work on electric appliances cited, carriers have a 
big part to play; a representative of each form is repre- 
sented on the committee. The railroads employ a special- 
ist in ceramics who works closely with the committee. 


three parties 





Distributors and retailers are of the utmost importance 
in the program, for it is upon their reports of the condi- 
tion of the product after it is uncrated that much correc- 
tive action is taken. 

In the forthcoming “clinic” of National Distillers, this 
“triple play” feature is recognized definitely. Scheduled 
on the chief discussion panel are a railroad man and 
speakers representing the liquor distributors, in addition 
to company personnel. Charles W. Braden, general traffic 
manager of Distillers, places great emphasis on the broad- 
ened use of uniform post-card forms by which consignees 
can report the condition of shipments received. He writes: 
“Our men can put forth the sincerest of best effort, but 
have no way of ascertaining the results unless we can 
advise them of the condition of the lading upon delivery 
of the goods.” 

The very high claims ratio suffered during and imme- 
diately after World War I was drastically reduced, chief- 
ly because the railroads were energized into enthusiastic 
action by such means as the National Claims Prevention 
Congress and the slogan, “Cut loss and damage in half— 
it can be done.” The effort was limited chiefly to the 
railroads, who were inspired to clean their own house 
before asking the shippers to take part. If so much could 
be accomplished then by but one party, how much greater 
results may be sought in the growing field of individual 
commodity research, wherein three parties work together 
in a mutual spirit of inquiry. 





KNUDSON’S RULING ON TRUCKING HIT 











By JAMES DANIEL 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


(Reprinted by permission, from the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun) 


Washington, March 23. — Defense 
Transport Administrator James  K. 
Knudson has stirred up a hornets’ nest 
by siding with the truck lobbies in their 
drive for higher truck weight and size 
limitations. 

Mr. Knudson’s action came as 
American Assn. of State Highway Of- 
ficials and the U.S. Public Roads 
Bureau thought they were beginning to 
make headway in their long fight to 
standardize state trucking laws for the 
preservation of the highways. 

The state highway officials are 


burned up now because Mr. Knudson 
appealed over their heads to the 48 
state governors to disregard this advice. 

Mr. Knudson says his purpose is to 
aid in the movement of national de- 
fense cargo. He says he “wears no- 
body’s collar” and that it is without 
significance that no highway engineer 
is included among his staff advisers. 

Among his advisers are Harry E. 
English, former president of the board 
of the American Trucking Assns., Inc. 
(ATA); Albert B. Rosenbaum, an ATA 
attorney; John L. Fraley, assistant sales 
manager for the Carolina Freight Car- 
riers Corp., a trucking firm; and John 
H. Middlekamp, vice president of the 
Mack Motor. Truck Corp. 

In substance, Mr. Knudson has 


asked the state governors not to con- 
sider the state highway officials’ na- 
tional code as a ceiling but merely as 
a floor, which states- are free to ex- 
ceed. The ATA, which lobbies for 
higher trucking limits, originated this 
view. 

Mr. Knudson also asks that no state 
above the national code now make 
any attempt to come down to that 
level. This is the ATA position and 
Mr. Knudson freely says that the tim- 
ing of his appeal to the governors was 
made to head off moves in several 
state Legislatures to comply with the 
national code. 

[Mr. Knudson’s letter to state gov- 
ernors was reported in Railway Age of 
March 19, page 71.] 
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THE RAILROADS’ DEBT 
TO METALLURGY 


Railroad progress from the earliest times has hinged 
upon ever more efficient use of materials by men who 
have applied service experience to technical theory in de- 
sign and developed essential elements of the railroad ma- 
chine. This is true of rails, stationary steel structures of 
all kinds, and rolling stock, including cars and locomo- 
tives of all types. As is true of other major industries, 
the debt which railroads owe to metallurgy is stupendous, 
experts in this field having coupled their knowledge with 
that of railroad and supply company design engineers 
and service men to produce today what was called im- 
possible yesterday. 

Nowhere is this truth more evident than in diesel- 
driven passenger trains, including the equipment used in 
heating them. In fact, without this heating equipment, 
especially the compact steam generator, it would be im- 
practicable to operate diesel passenger trains in any but 
the warmest climates. 

The history of development of steam generators for 
diesel service is quite generally known but certain feat- 
ures may well be reviewed and perhaps emphasized. With 
no locomotive boiler of generous size to supply steam 
heat as well as traction power, manufacturers were asked 
about 15 years ago to produce an oil-fired steam genera- 
tor for use on diesel locomotives which would take little 
space yet supply about 2,200 lb. of steam per hour to 
heat eight or nine cars. The principal difficulty with 
early steam generator designs was the fact that they had 
to be operated at maximum output a large proportion of 
the time and had no reserve capacity to fall back on 
when temperatures were exceptionally low. speeds high, 
or additional cars were coupled on in customary railway 
practice. 

To meet this problem, individual steam generators of 
twice the original capacity have been developed, yet they 
occupy little more floor space than the older types. 
They may be used in combination with each other or 
smaller units to give any desired capacity up to about 
9.000 lb. per hr. if needed for the most extreme condi- 
tions. Moreover, reliability has been greatly increased 


through elimination of “bugs” more or less inherent in 
early designs. All of these improvements must be 
credited to the effective joint efforts of the manufacturers 
who build and railroads who use the steam generators. 
Design engineers, operating specialists and service men 
representing railroads as well as manufacturers have 
worked together in presenting suggestions without which 
there could have been no real progress in steam genera- 
rator design. 

The contribution which metallurgy has made to mod- 
ern steam generators is indicated by the fact that one 
of the designs in most common use utilizes 32 different 
types of metals in a single unit. These include, to men- 
tion only a-few: hot-rolled steel base and coil spaces: 
extra heavy steel-pipe heating coils; stainless-steel ball 
bearings, valves, steel shafts, water pump parts and spray- 
nozzle tip: alloy-steel springs: copper tubing: brass nuts; 
bronze nozzle fittings: Stellite valve seats: Nichrome- 
wire starting resistors and electrodes: silver and cadmium 
plating on relays: Monel-metal and malleable-iron valve 
parts; cast-iron fuel-oil pump; Meehanite gears; Inconel- 
metal firepot and air ring; aluminum pulley sheaves and 
name plate. 

The inclusion of all these different metals with widely 
varying properties in a carefully engineered steam gen- 
erator unit which serves its purpose so effectively is un- 
questionably a major achievement and, perhaps, one of 
the best examples of what the metallurgist has done for 
the designer. 

One aspect of the use of metals by the railroads which 
has not yet achieved a completely satisfactory status is 
the loss by corrosion. This is not primarily chargeable 
to the metallurgist, although corrosion prevention has 
been notably advanced by metallurgical developments in 
some cases, particularly in structural materials for car 
construction. No small part of the problem, however, 
lies in the field of protecting metals from the effect of 
corrosive agents. A notable example of losses which 
need this kind of protection for their reduction or elim- 
ination is the effect of salt water drippings from re- 
frigerator cars. Losses from this cause are estimated at 
more than $10 million annually, including both track and 
rolling stock. This field is still wide open for improve- 


ment. 





“Industry generally is enabled to increase its prices 
immediately after its costs are increased, but the railroads 
must always suffer some lag in time. Also. the railroads 
are always faced with opposition to any increase in rates 
and charges, being the one industry that is. expected to 
absorb all of its increased costs. The prices of other indus- 
tries have risen far more than railroad rates, fares and 
charges. The prices the railroads generally pay are more 
than twice what they were prior to World War II, yet 
railroad freight rates have increased only about 57 per cent 
on the average and passenger fares even less. 

“Other industries are consistently earning more than 6 
per cent upon their investment, but the railroads have 
consistently (excepting only a couple of war years) been 
kept on a level of earnings well below 6 per cent, yet there 
is no industry more vital to the nation’s welfare, and which 
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is called upon more often or responds more vigorously in 
times of national peril, than the railroads. 

“Finally, it should be remembered we are now on a 
new plane of inflation which began in 1950. When the 
railroads ask for [an] increase in freight rates, they are 
in reality not asking for more compensation but simply to 
be stepped up in the direction of that higher plane in the 
inflationary spiral that is already occupied by other in- 
dustries. 

“Opposition . seems to be based mainly upon lack 
of emergency. The railroads should not be forced to absorb 
increased cost to the point of gasping for breath, but, like 
other industries, should be allowed to increase charges 
as and when costs are increased.”—-From testimony pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
No. 175 by C. McD. Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES OF THE 
No. 1 ISSUE OF “News and Views”’ were 
distributed by the Union Pacific in 
March—10,000 to employees of the road 
and 20,000 to shippers and the manage- 
ments of other railroads. “‘News and 
Views” will be published every two 
months. It’s printed in color and measures 
81% in. by 11 in. 


Last month the Union Pacific announced that it was be- 
ginning publication, for its workers, of a magazine aimed 
at control of freight loss and damage. In nearly every 
quarter of the past four years this transcontinental rail- 
road has come out with an innovation designed to whittle 
down the nation’s bill for strayed and ruined shipments, 

amounting to about $100 million annually. No one of 
these innovations has ever been considered sufficient to 
do the job alone. All are a part of a continuing effort 
which the read intends will turn out more new idea 
weapons in the future to combat this uneconomic waste. 

How has this constant “plugging” on a knotty pro- 
blem paid off for the U. P. to date? The answer is: 
handsomely. Figures compiled recently by our Freight 
Claim Department show that, from an all-time high 
cash payout of $5,998,062 in 1948, the cost dropped to 
$4,130,301 in 1950—a reduction of 31.1 per cent. In 
claims submitted, the total of 168,191 tendered U. P. 
in 1947 was an alltime high. But for 1950 the figure 
was down to 114,247; this is a reduction of 32.1 per 
cent. 


“Cheap at the Price” 


Hence, considered solely from a dollar-and-cents stand- 
point, the U. P. does not view as expensive its decision 
to publish a four-page, bimonthly magazine—including 
both articles and illustrations—to deal principally with 
freight loss and damage prevention. 

Entitled “News and Views,” the magazine is printed 
in red, yellow and black on white and measures 814 by 
11 inches. Ten thousand copies have been distributed 
among train-crew members, and yard, mechanical and 


Thirty Thousand Weapons 





Against 
Loss and Damage 


By O. J. WULLSTEIN 


General Freight Claim Agent, Union Pacific 


Bimonthly magazine is latest Union Pacific inno- 


vation in three-front campaign for good shipping 


freighthouse employees working for the company. Twen- 
ty thousand copies of the first issue were also sent 
traffic managers, shippers, shippers advisory boards and 
officers of other railroads to acquaint them with U. P.’s 
newest project to combat loss and damage. 

To give the magazine variety and the benefit of di- 
verse opinions, it includes articles by top officers of 
U. P., company employees and shippers. 

The first issue of “News and Views” features an 
article by President A. E. Stoddard, in which he stated: 
“I take this opportunity to extend my congratulations to 
the employees who have become aware of the seriousness 
of the situation, and have taken a personal interest in 
combatting the problem. Those engaged in handling 
freight are doing a far better job. So, too, are switch 
crews and all whose work pertains to the inspection, 
placing or handling of equipment. To each and all of 
you, my personal thanks—keep up the good work.” 

P. J. Lynch, vice-president of operations, authored an 
article entitled “Operation Hot Box,” in which he de- 
clared: “Hot boxes are frequently initiated by impacts 
at too high speed in yards and terminals. This causes 
packing to be dislocated, and, in turn, causes waste 
grabs or waste inclusions, thus destroying or preventing 
lubrication. Such boxes, if allowed to run undetected, 
are very liable to result in burned off journals, which 
can be so disastrous. In the interest of safety, and in 
the prevention of loss of valuable equipment and cargo, 
I urge all of you to consider the importance of careful 
switching and proper inspection and servicing of journal 
boxes in yards, and inspection at every opportunity 
while on the road.” 

Other items are devoted to a description of an impact 
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register, pointers on the proper way to handle merchan- 
dise shipped in paper bags and reproduction of a chart 
showing claim payments by years from 1945 through 
1950. 


Importance of Program 


We do not think that this new publication, or any 
other of the projects conceived during this company’s 
program in damage reduction during the past four years, 
are out of line, in cost or work, with measureable gains 
—achieved or potential. Sight must not be lost of the 
immeasurable factors associated with a railread’s ability 
to move goods in first-class condition from shipper to 
receiver. Good will, future business won or retained and 
unwavering faith expressed by consignors and consign- 
ees cannot be entered in ledgers. These are considerations 
which undoubtedly far outweigh the tangible, monetary 
gains cited above. 

A review of U. P.’s phenomenally successful campaign 
to reduce freight loss and damage must begin with con- 
sideration of the underlying principles upon which the 
program was founded. Taking a page from the military 
strategists of our late war, we at U. P. realized that no 
single effort would meet with success in reducing freight 
loss and damage. Like a military operation, we learned 
that it was necessary to campaign on several fronts 
simultaneously. That is why our program has been 
carried out in three concurrent phases: (1) Appeals to 
raiload management; (2) education of railroad em- 
ployees; and (3) cooperation with shippers and receivers 
of freight. 

To emphasize the importance of claim reduction to 
key U. P. officers was, of course, a relatively easy task. 
Executive level conferences are regularly scheduled and 
are well attended by vice-presidents, general managers, 
general superintendents and division superintenderts. 
As a matter of fact, U. P.’s record in the field of freight 
loss and damage prevention is the result of fine support 
of the program on the part of the railroad’s president, 
vice-president of operations, and all other officers in the 
operating, mechanical, traffic and transportation depart- 
ments. Under our organizational chart, the general 
freight claim agent reports directly to the president. 

Officers of other railroads have been contacted to 
demonstrate that money spent on claim reduction is 
money well invested. This has been carried out during 
the past four years through correspondence, literature, 
personal conferences and the presentation of material 
in railroad and shipping publications, all of which have 
been most interested and cooperative in the realization 
of the importance of this subject to the entire industry. 

A case in point is U. P.’s continuing effort to pro- 
mote and encourage the use of bulkheads in the original 
loading of cars. The great benefits derived by the util- 
ization of bulkheads in comparison with their low cost 
was given widespread publicity through the printed 
word and illustrations. 


Reaching Employees 


U. P. employees have shown themselves to be keenly 
aware of the loss and damage problem and they have 
been reached and impressed through a wide variety of 
channels of communication. The foundling magazine, 
“News and Views,” will have a definite effect on em- 
ployee attitude. 

An example of successful employee education was a 
series of 12 posters directed to freight handlers, operat- 
ing men and all others associated with the movement of 
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freight. The 17- by 22-in. color posters appeared on 
bulletin boards at freighthouses, yard offices, repair 
tracks and other strategic points along the railroad’s 
10,000 miles of rail with a new poster appearing each 
month. Thirty-six thousand posters were printed, the 
great majority of them used on line. Sets were also 
supplied other interested railroads. 

The U. P. localized its posters by a specific, rather 
than a general, approach. In lieu of the usual artists’ 
drawings of railroad men at work, the posters featured 
photographs of U. P. employees: checkers, truckers. 
stowers, enginemen and others. Each man was quoted 
on his opinien as to how his job should be done to pre- 
vent freight loss and damage. For instance, under the 
catchy headline, “Careful Loader or Careless Juggler?” 
a tractor driver at the railroad’s Los Angeles freight- 
house was quoted to the effect that “Careless loading or 
overloading of trailers is frequently responsible for 
damaged freight.” 

Pictured and quoted workers were selected on a 
geographical basis in order to have all sections of the 
railroad represented. This gave employees on every part 
of the railroad a feeling of importance, of being an 
integral part of the whole operation of moving freight. 
In addition, esprit de corps between widely separated 
points on the railroad was engendered. These posters 
were designed to drive home the idea that moving 
freight safely is a personal problem—a matter of job 
permanence, keeping and building business, advance- 
ment and, of course, the pay check. 

These points were put across by such terse lines as 
“Diligence Denotes Dependability . . . Dependable Men 
Win Advancement” and “You too can avoid damage 
to freight . . . Keep shippers satisfied . . . and thus assure 
the permanency of your job.” Another, designed to build 
morale, read, “While everybody likes his pay check, 
there is no greater reward in business than the personal 
satisfaction of being recognized as a master workman in 
his chosen field, one who merits promotion when op- 
portunity knocks.” 


Use of Movies 


The Union Pacific has also resorted to the silver 
screen as an attractive means of getting the Freight 
Claim Department’s message across to freight-handling 
employees. Three years ago, “Who Done It,” a 16-mm. 
sound-color motion picture, was produced by the rail- 
























































road to show workers that care in handling freight pays 
off and how the company, shipper, receiver and con- 
sumer suffer when goods are lost or damaged. The eight 
prints of “Who Done It” have been in continuous use 
since the picture was released and a waiting list still 
exists. In addition to U. P. employees, the film has been 
borrowed for screening at shippers’ meetings, before 
personnel of government warehouses and depots, by 
other railroads and by schools and colleges. Pleased 
with the success of this film, the U. P. is now putting 
the finishing touches on an even lengthier picture titled. 
“Do Right by Our Nell.” This picture is directed princi- 
pally to yard employees, stressing the necessity for care- 
ful switching and handling of cars. 

Almost as spectacular and revolutionary as U. P.’s 
use of motion pictures in the freight loss and damage 
prevention field was the utilization of “a schoolhouse 
on wheels.” From time to time, a specially built and 
fitted railroad car—known as the exhibition car—has 
toured towns and cities on the system for use as a meet- 
ing place for company employees handling freight. The 
U. P. was, I believe, the first railroad to use a car of 
this type for loss and damage prevention meetings. 

Employee meetings, however, are not contingent upon 
the visit of the exhibition car. The conductor, the switch- 
man, the yardmaster and a multitude of other classes 
of employees are lending an active hand in a program 
believed to be the most comprehensive of its kind ever 
undertaken. At each terminal a freight loss and damage 
prevention committee has been established which meets 
as deemed necessary to solve particular problems which 
may arise and to consider ways better to combat waste. 
These committees are usually headed by a trainmaster 
or a yardmaster and include both company officers and 
employees. 

At each station of any size, meetings of all freight 





handlers are called from time to time to discuss specific 
instances of loss or damage and the subject of pre- 
vention in general. These meetings are on company 
time and are usually called by the local agent at his 
discretion. 


Dinners “‘On the House” 


Finally, once each month a complimentary dinner 
meeting is called on each of Union Pacific’s seven divi- 
sions. The site is rotated among the key points of each 
division. These meetings are held in the evenings under 
the direction of the respective division superintendents 
and are attended by staff officers, freight handling em- 
ployees and by the chairmen—and possibly other mem- 
bers—of the terminal committees within the division. 
These meetings are particularly effective for reaching 
large numbers of employees. 

From the standpoint of shippers and receivers of 
freight, the most unusual freight loss and damage pre- 
vention service established by U. P. is its staff of con- 
tainer engineers. Inaugurated shortly after V-J day, this 
staff consists of men who have received formal engineer- 
ing training in the packaging and loading of goods, as 
differentiated from men who have merely acquired 
adeptness is this science through on-the-job experience 
and association. Duties of the staff include the inspection 
of container failures, analysis of the cause and the pre- 
paration of written reports. Often these written reports— 
as well as personal conferences with shippers—lead to 
the correction of faults in containers and loading me- 
thods, with a resultant decrease in damage in transit. 

The demand for the services of these experts has in- 
creased so greatly that they are kept traveling on the 
system, on the loading platforms, in the shipping de- 
partments of consignors,/on the receiving docks and in 
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“A  SCHOOLHOUSE ON 
WHEELS,” (facing page) the 
Union Pacific dubs this ex- 
hibition car assigned to loss 
and damage prevention. Pro- 
viding living quarters for 
personnel, the car includes a 
blackboard, public address 
system and motion picture 
projection screen 


A MEETING ON LOSS 
AND DAMAGE PREVENTION 
(right) im progress on the 
Union Pacific exhibition car. 
Individual hand microphones, 
mounted on brackets along 
the side walls, enable mem- 
bers of the audience to use 
the public address system in 
asking questions of the 
forum leader 


the warehouses of consignees, for weeks at a time. The 
container engineering staff is only a part of the road’s 
loss and damage prevention organization, which also 
includes a corps of freight service inspectors who give 
their entire time to correcting irregularities in freight 
service and assisting shippers in solving container, load- 
ing and bracing problems. 

The company also keeps shippers informed on the 
newest and best developments in packaging and loading 
through profusely illustrated literature. For example, 
two editions, totaling 65,000 copies, of a folder entitled 
“If It's Worth Shipping, It’s Worth Packaging Right!” 
have been distributed to traffic managers, freight re- 
ceivers and railroad agencies. Subjects covered included: 
corrugated and solid fibre shipping containers, the seal- 
ing of fibre shipping containers, crates, nails and _nail- 
ing, nailed wood boxes, plywood shipping cases, wire- 
bound boxes, wirebound crates, steel strap and marking. 


Patterns for Loading 


In a similar project, 20,000 copies of a 32-page pam- 
phlet entitled “Recommended Carloading Patterns for 
Canned Goods” were sent a few months ago to canning 
associations, wholesale grocer associations and _ their 
members, railroads, shippers advisory boards and ship- 
pers of other types of cased goods. 

As in similar literature prepared by the railroad, 
thoroughness was a keynote of this publication. It in- 
cluded 16 loading patterns for the case sizes most com- 
monly shipped, three dimensional tables for case sizes 
and loading, and discussion of doorway protection, 
unitized loading, loading mixed sizes, stop-over cars, 
sealing of cases, and illustrated descriptions of typical 
vacuum and cannery dents. 

Today U. P. officers are confident that, by continuing 
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to pursue energetically the combination program of ap- 
peals to railroad management, education of railroad 
employees and cooperation with shippers and receivers 
of freight. the next four years will see a further substan- 
tial reduction in claim costs for the company. 





Communication .. . 


Railroad Attitude 
Toward Antistrike Legislation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
To THE Epitor: 

1 was very much interested in editorial of the February 
26 issue of the Railway Age entitled “Harsh Words From 
Mr. Pegler.” It is to be admitted that your approach to the 
matter is likely more appropriate than that suggested by 
Mr. Pegler. but I wonder if your “simple solution” has 
been suggested directly to those responsible for the han- 
dling of our railroad labor matters. 

If I remember correctly there is a committee in Congress 
discussing the “sick” strike of the railroad yardmen, and I 
wonder if railroad officers will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to appear and suggest remedies for the situation 
which the public was forced to suffer from in February. 

R. A. ELiison, 


Manager, Transportation Department 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


[The railroads favored the so-called “Donnell Bill” 
which was proposed in Congress last year — and that bill 
embodied. in substance, the program for preventing strikes 
on the railroads which this paper has been advocating. In 
their appearances before congressional committees and 
elsewhere. spokesmen for the railroads have continued to 
urge a legislative approach to this problem not differing 
in any essential way from that suggested by this paper. 
Epitor | 
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Riding the 
Caboose of 
The ‘Capitol 


By CHARLES LAYNG 


Associate Editor, Railway Age 


High-speed carload train of 
the Seaboard Air Line makes 
fast time as a first-class run 
from Richmond to Atlanta 





The “Capitol” on its 17¥2-hour run 
from Richmond, Va., to Atlanta, Ga. 


Hermitage yard of the Seaboard Air Line in Richmond, 
Va., is a busy place around noon every day. as the 
“Capitol” is being made up for its run to Atlanta and 
Birmingham. The “Capitol,” No. 27, is listed as a first- 
class train on the time cards and is operated as such, 
but it doesn’t carry “varnish.” Its consist is made up 
of box cars instead of sleepers and lounge cars. Primarily 
a carload train for high-class freight on which fast serv- 
ice is essential, it also handles a number of through 
forwarder cars. 

As soon as World War II was over, a study indicated 
to Seaboard traffic officials that a fast train for carload 
trafic from Richmond to Atlanta gave promise of suc- 
cess in attracting high-class traffic and, after conferences 
with the operating officers to determine the feasibility of 
such a schedule, the “Capitol” was put in service late 
in the fall of 1945. It has more than lived up to ex- 
pectations and now averages between 40 and 60 carloads 
of high-class freight daily. It makes the 578.7-mile run 
from Hermitage yard, Richmond, to Howells yard, At- 
lanta, in 17 hr. 30 min., scheduled as a first-class train 
throughout. Then, as a second-class train on the time 
card, it leaves Howells yard 2 hr. 20 min. later and makes 
the 161.5-mile run to Birmingham yard in 5 hours. 

The northern connection was delayed on the morning 
that Seaboard officers had arranged for me to ride the 
caboose of the “Capitol,” but fast work on the part of the 
yard and car forces got the train out of Hermitage at 
12:37 p.m. Switching down the line is done from the 
head end, so that, immediately ahead of the caboose. we 
had 13 cars for Atlanta and connections there, including 
four forwarder cars. Ahead of that block were 13 cars 





for Birmingham and connections, including 11 forwarder 
cars. The next block ahead consisted of 8 cars for Green- 
wood, S. C., and at the head end were 15 cars for Monroe, 
N. C., and connections. An empty tank car raised the 
total to 49 cars, 2,009 tons, made up of 15 cars of 
forwarder merchandise and carloads of acid, machinery, 
paper, radios, soda, roofing, soap, carpets, canned goods, 
paper board and beer. At the head end were two 1,500- 
hp. diesel units which make the through run, Richmond 
to Atlanta. 

“We'll be about half an hour late at the 35 mile post,” 
the trainmaster explained, “because of slow orders for 
track surfacing where we’ve just replaced 100-lb. rail 
with 132-lb.” 

His prediction was correct and, as a matter of fact, 
we were 38 min. late passing Norlina, N. C., 102.4 miles 
from Hermitage. The first scheduled stop was Raleigh, 
160 miles from Hermitage, the second at Hamlet, N. C., 
97.3 miles from Raleigh. For this distance of 257.3 
miles, No. 27 runs over the main line of the Seaboard 
to Florida, over which 16 other regular first-class trains 
and 10 regular second-class trains are scheduled daily. 
This number of trains is greatly augmented in February 
by extra sections of passenger trains to handle the peak 
Florida traffic, as well as extra freights handling Florida 
perishables. Since, apart from two or three stretches of 
a few miles each, the Seaboard. is single-track for the 
entire distance and since the grade line is broken almost 
continuously by crossing numerous river valleys, I viewed 
the trainmaster’s promise that we'd reach Hamlet on 
time with considerable skepticism. 

However, the single-track line between Richmond and 
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Two Seaboard fast freights make a rolling meet in 
C.T.C.-controlled territory near Hamlet, N. C. 


Raleigh is equipped with centralized traffic control, and. 
after watching a few of the rolling meets permitted 
under this type of operation, | began to have more 
faith in his statement. This impression was heightened 
when, after a nonstop run, No. 27 pulled into Raleigh 
yards at 5:03 p.m. Train and engine crews are changed 
there, as well as cabooses, and the train is inspected and 
I looked forward to a chat with Charlie Morton, the 
superintendent, but I hardly had time to say “Hello” 
before we were rolling again, at 5:12. Four car in- 
spectors, two from each end, had given the train a 
thorough inspection and a diesel switcher had changed 
cabooses in that time. 

Between Raleigh and Fetner, 8.9 miles, the Southern 
and Seaboard have a joint double-track arrangement and 
between Fetner and Moncure, 22.3 miles. we were again 
in C.T.C. territory; between Moncure and Aberdeen, 42.8 
miles, we were in train order and automatic block signal 
territory, with double-track from Aberdeen to Hamlet 
yard, 24 miles. No. 27 made the 97.3-mile run through 
this territory, without a stop, in 2 hr. 22 min. and the 
trainmaster’s prediction was justified. 

Hamlet is a hub of the Seaboard, with lines entering 
it from five directions. We got there only a few days 
after the epidemic of switchmen’s “sickness,” but the big 
yard was already fluid. No. 27’s diesels were cut off, serv- 
iced and inspected, the train was thoroughly inspected, 
five cars for Birmingham were switched in at the head 
end and the “Capitol” got out of town at 8:15 p.m. We 
were now off the Florida line and on the main line to 
Atlanta and Birmingham. This, for the present, is single- 
track, train order territory, although C.T.C. is in the 
process wf installation on large segments of the line. We 
were also off Charles I. Morton’s Virginia division and 
on John White’s Georgia division. 
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No. 27 made the run from Hamlet to Monroe in | hr. 
30 min. Monroe is the first set-off point and 15 cars 
were dropped there. while train and engine crews and 
cabooses were changed and the train inspected. Standing 
time there was 25 minutes. The 118.8-mile run from 
Monroe to Greenwood, S. C., the second set-out point, 
was made in 3 hr. 9 min.: 8 cars were set off and 13 
picked up there. No. 27 got out of Greenwood at 1:43 
a.m., after 24 minutes there, and made the 16 miles to 
Shops, S. C., near Abbeville, in 22 minutes. 


In preparation for the 134.1-mile run to Howells yard, 
Atlanta, the train and diesels were both given thorough 
inspections, crews and caboose were changed and 6 loads 
and 9 empties were picked up. All of this occupied 22 
minutes and, leaving Shops at 2:37 a.m., No. 27 rolled 
into Howells right on the nose at 6:15 a.m. 


This noteworthy performance on a single-track rail- 
way—and No. 27 has an excellent on-time record—is 
possible for a variety of reasons. In the first place, it 
will be noted that the “Capitol” does not stand around 
in terminals. Setting out, picking up and changing ca- 
booses are planned operations at these terminals and 
match up with the high speed of the train on the: road. 
Sufficient car inspectors are supplied so that the train 
is not held up for inspection. In this connection, it might 
be mentioned also that, at many places en route, the 
Seaboard has car inspectors equipped with pick-up trucks 
containing all necessary supplies and tools for rapid 
running repairs in case of hot boxes or other minor 
defects that can be handled rapidly without undue delay 
to the train. While on the road, the train is given good 
dispatching. Most of the C.T.C. has been installed for 
some years and the dispatchers have learned to get the 
most out of this valuable tool for efhicient operation. 
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1 Tractor backs trailer onto flat car, Other trailers are matically fold back against the trailer as the tractor uncouples 
loaded on another car immediately behind the backing and pulls away from the trailer. At right is another string of 
vehicle. Note that the coupler and king pin frame auto- flats to be loaded. Note rails on the flat car 
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3 When loading, rear auxiliary flange is lifted to the height of the 
rails on the flat by the inclined rails of the loading equipment... 


G.T.T. M—The French System of Winning 
Truck Traffic Back to the Rails 


A novel loading device, a trucking associa- 
T he French National Railways, like railroads throughout 


tion, unusual tariffs, and fast rail move- the world, have been troubled by truck competition. In 


ment are combined to win shippers by recent years the rapid growth of a system of handling 
‘ : highway trailers on railroad flat cars—to the point where 
superior service there are more than 1,000 trailers specially designed for 
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2 This apparatus speeds loading. In the right foreground 
communicating arms from the loading dock have been 
connected to the flat and the loadihg ramps on the 
freight car are in position to receive tractors. In left 
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background the situation is reversed. French authorities say 
that with equipment of this sort, plus the auxiliary flanged 
wheels of the trailers, average loading time, including secur- 
ing to the car, is only about 12 min. 





4 ... and then it rolls onto the rails fixed on the car floor 


this service in daily use—has provided the railways with 
an effective tool to meet this competition. 

In France, railway traffic moves on class and com- 
modity tariffs, while highway traffic moves on flat weight- 
distance charges which do not vary for different com- 
modities. As a result, although truck competition has 
not developed to the extent it has in this country, it has 
made substantial and painful inroads into high-class 
railroad freight. 

Over the years several different methods of handling 
highway trailers on railroad flat cars have been developed 
on the continent. But 14 years of actual experience with 
them all has led to an apparent preference in France for 
a particular system known as the “U.F.R.,” or Associa- 
tion for Uniting Rail and Truck Transport. 

During the war the limited railroad facilities for han- 
dling highway traffic then available were used to the 
utmost because of their extreme flexibility. Following 
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the war, Robert Mazeaud, general manager of one of the 
large French trucking concerns and president of a truck- 
ing association in Paris, led a movement to realize on 
the potential value of railroad movement of highway 
trailers to carriers and shippers. Accordingly, he formed 
a voluntary, non-profit trucking association, the Group- 
ment Techniques des Transporteurs Mixtes (the 
“G.T.T.M.”) to foster and develop the U.F.R. method 
of handling highway trailers on railroad flat cars. The 
technical manager of this organization, D. Clejan, 
in great measure was responsible for developing the 
system to its present status. 

Any French truck operator who owns a U.F.R. trailer 
or who has a tractor capable of handling U.F.R. trailers 
may belong to the association, and there is no limit to 
the number of members in any locality. However, manu- 
facturing difficulties have limited the number of trailers 
available and that, in turn, has kept the size of the 























































The trailer is locked in position by this clamp or chock, which 
allows some movement of the wheels, thus absorbing some 
of the shocks of switching and slack action. The tires are not 
in contact with the car deck 


organization within bounds. Many of the members are 
over-the-road truckers. 

Under the G.T.T.M. system, at present there are in all 
of France about 60 central depots where the railroad 
will receive and deliver truck trailers. (It is estimated that 
eventually around 100 of these depots will be established. 
and that these will be‘ adequate for full coverage.) Each 
station services operators in a radius of 25 to 30 miles. 
The depots are located near railroad yards so cars can 
be switched into and out of trains quickly. 

Each trucker belonging to the association works for 
his own account. He solicits his own traffic, builds his 
own rates (though he must work from an agreed-upep 
association rate base) and deals directly with the shipper 
and the railroads. (He is not permitted, however, to 
indulge in cut-throat competition with another associa- 
tion member by establishing below-cost rates.) 

Each trucker can make his own arrangements for han- 
dling his trailers at other cities. At the larger depots 
G.T.T.M. appoints a single trucker (“tractionnaire offi- 
cial”), bonded by G.T.T.M.. to work as a distributor for 
inbound trailers, but no one is required to use his serv- 
ices. At the smaller depots where there are few members. 
the “‘t.o.” handles all distribution. 

The disposition of empty trailers is left to the discre- 
tion of the owner. He may request the delivering trucker 
to attempt to secure a load returning. or he may request 
the trailer returned empty. Rarely are inbound “foreign” 
trailers loaded for any destination other than a point 
served by their owners. The empty return of the standard 
trailers is reported to be only about five per cent. 

The G.T.T.M. handles all loading and unloading of 
trailers from railroad equipment at the larger depots. 
and handles all dispatching at a small charge to members. 
It owns or rents all of the railroad cars used for its 
services. Through a subsidiary. Soframixed, it handles 
the maintenance of all trailers at central maintenance 
plants. The owners of the trailers are only charged for 
parts and supplies—G.T.T.M. supplies the labor and shop 
equipment without cost. The same shops handle the 


maintenance of the association’s wholly owned railroad 
cars—all but the running gear, which is maintained by 
the railroad. The railroad considers these to be services 
which it would have to provide, to one degree or an- 
other, so in return, it pays to the association a 6 per 
cent commission on all of the revenue which it receives 
for the movement of freight (not empty trailers) via 
G.T.T.M. This is the income which is used to support 
various services to the members. 

Although the idea of moving trailers on flat cars, and 
much of the pioneer work with the U.F.R. trailers, 
originated with the French National Railways, G.T.T.M. 
has had to “sell” the railroad the idea of letting the 
truck companies handle all but the simple rail movement. 
In so doing it had to overcome several railroad objec- 
tions. The railroad thought this service might damage its 
profitable forwarder traffic, or that it might divert traffic 
which would otherwise move by rail. So G.T.T.M. has 
agreed to accept only freight whose actual point of 
origin or destination (or both) is at a point not served 
by a railroad siding. In other words, G.T.T.M. will han- 
dle only that freight which would have to be trucked to 
or from trackside. It has also agreed to a limit of three 
consignments to a trailer, thereby eliminating any chance 
of their use by forwarders. 


The Rate Pattern 


When G.T.T.M. first started. regular railroad com- 
modity tariffs were used, with charges assessed for the 
revenue tonnage only; the railroad did not charge for 
the deadweight of the trailer because it found that the 
deadweight of a railroad flat car plus two trailers was 
just about equal to the deadweight of a box car of simi- 
lar capacity. Empty trailers were returned at a special 
low rate. The railroad gave G.T.T.M. members an 11] per 
cent reduction (which has since been modified to about 
6 per cent) under regular tariff charges in compensation 
for the pick-up and delivery services which the railroad 
would otherwise have to render. The minimum for the 
movement of one trailer was set at 70 per cent of the 
regular carload minimum. but when two or more trailers 
were moved together to a common destination, the 
minimum for the entire shipment was set at 80 per cent 
of the regular carload minimum. 

Later the railroad offered G.T.T.M. another tariff for 
use in soliciting bulk movement of individual com- 
modities. This tariff sets a specific all-commodity rate, 
with a minimum of 3 tons per trailer and 6 tons per 
railroad flat car—these are of course the small French 
cars. Charges are determined through the use of the 
special all-commodity rate to which is added a fixed 
price per trailer equal to 41% times the commodity rate 
per ton for movement of a single trailer, or three times 
the commodity rate per ton for each trailer when two 
or more are moved on a single bill of lading. Empty 
trailers must be returned at a fixed per ton rate for 
various distances. It is permissible for empty containers 
for re-use to be loaded in returning trailers. The rate 
on the containers is. per ton, the same as that applying 
to the trailers. 

The railroad has offered G.T.T.M. schedules com- 
parable to those which it maintains for its own “Grande 
Vitesse” (manifest freight). Some examples of the 
schedules are: 


Between Nice and Tourcoing .... 781.6 miles *31 hours 14 minutes 
e Le Havre and Marseille.. 660.5 miles 34 hours 53 minutes 

- Paris and Marseille .... 523.5 miles 28 hours 43 minutes 

, Paris and Lyon ........ 310.6 miles 12 hours 40 minutes 
Limoges and Toulouse .. 194.5 miles 6 hours 5 minutes 


*Note: time is from loading dock to loading dock. 
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New York, Ontario & Western coal docks at Weehawken, 
N. J., just across the Hudson river from New York City 


These Shippers Want Rail Service 


“Eleven-County Consolidated Committee” works with railroad 


management to increase traffic, cut expenses and prevent 


possible abandonment of New York, Ontario & Western 


Up in central New York state, and in some neighboring 
counties in northeastern Pennsylvania, there’s a group 
of shippers who know the value of railway service, and 
who want to keep what they have. What’s more—they are 
carrying on an active, organized campaign to help their 
railroad win back the traffic it needs to survive. 
Spearhead of this cooperative rail-shipper movement 
is James E. Leland, retired fuel dealer of Hamilton, N. Y., 
who is chairman of an “Eleven-County Consolidated 
Committee.” Assisting Mr. Leland are W. C. Kessler, 
professor of economics at Colgate University: W. C. 
Van Duzer, of Middletown, N. Y., committee vice-chair- 
man; and a number of county chairmen and co-chairmen. 
The committee’s particular concern is the 544-mile 
New York, Ontario & Western, which, since 1937, has 


Railway Age is indebted, for most of the material in this article, to Pro- 
fessor W. C. Kessler of the Department of Economics of Colgate University. 
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been so deep in bankruptcy that its total abandment, 
or sale, either in whole or in part, to other railroads or 
to non-railroad purchasers, has been considered at several 
federal court hearings in recent years. 


A Look at the Past 


Projected originally as the New York & Oswego Mid- 
land, the railroad was intended to be a New York-Great 
Lakes “short line,” running directly to the nearest lake 
port, Oswego. But hardly had its first train been run, 
in 1871, when the panic of 1873 forced the new company 
to seek refuge in the courts, from which it emerged in 
1880 under its present name. 

With the new name, the company acquired a certain 
measure of prosperity that was to last for some 45 years. 
By constructing a line from Cornwail, N. Y., to Wee- 
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Passenger service, once a source of 
substantial revenue, is now limited to 
summer operation between New York 
and Catskill Mountain resorts 


hawken, N. J.—ownership of which was later transferred 


to the West Shore (New York Central) with trackage 
rights for the N.Y.O.&W.—the latter secured a more 


direct connection to New York than it had previously 
had. And by building the Ontario, Carbondale & Scran- 
ton, from Cadosia, N. Y., to Scranton, Pa., it obtained 
access to the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, and also to 
trafic coming in from the west via the Delaware. Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the Lehigh Valley. Thus, the “O 
& W.,” which began as a Great Lakes-to-seaboard line, 
became one of the small group of anthracite coal roads. 

So long as such coal dominated the home fuel market 
in the northeastern states, the road continued to prosper. 
As late as 1937 anthracite contributed almost half of its 
operating revenues. From these revenues. plus those de- 
rived from carriage of milk and fresh vegetables from 
upstate farms and from passenger business between New 
York City and Catskill Mountain vacation areas, the 
road was able to meet its obligations, and even to pay 
dividends, although somewhat irregularly, from 1905 
to 1927. 

But the basis of this prosperity began to weaken after 
World War I, principally as a result of coal strikes, truck 
competition and the beginning of passenger traffic’s 
flight to the highways. During a few years in the mid- 
thirties the road seemed to recover, but this was primarily 
due to sale of its Pennsylvania coal properties on such 
terms that coal shipments from them had to be made 
over its rails. When the mines finally gave out. the full 
effects of the depression, of inherently high operating 
costs, and of competition from other railroads. trucks 
and the New York State Barge Canal were felt. As a 
result, in 1937, the line went into bankruptcy for the 
second time. 

Bankruptcy, of course, freed the company from bond 
interest obligations, but could not eliminate its serious 
and fundamental economic difficulties. World War II 
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The N. Y. O. & W. was one of the first Class | rail- 
roads to be converted to complete diese! operation 


































gave it a brief respite—operating revenues increased 
about 28 per cent as a result of general prosperity along 
the line and the detouring of grain, lumber and explo- 
sives over the N.Y.O.&W. to avoid the congested yards 
of larger roads. But after the war, the same economic 
forces which led to the 1937 bankruptcy—low tonnage 
and high ,costs—came back into play. 

Management found it difficult to keep up with national 
wage increases, so that in 1949 operating employees went 
on strike against what they regarded as substandard pay. 
After 10 days of complete work stoppage. during which 
the trustees considered applying for complete abandon- 
ment of the line and organized labor charged “bad faith,” 
the strike was ended by an agreement providing for 
postponement of the abandonment petition. 

Application was made to the court, returnable June 7, 
1950, for authority to sell the road to the highest bidder. 
Only a few bids were received, and those, in the opinion 
of the trustees and of the federal court having jurisdic- 
tion over the railroad’s reorganization, were too low. 
The sale was cancelled and the trustees have since con- 
tinued to operate the line, subject to possible foreclosure 
by holders of the railroad’s bonds. It was the threat of 
such foreclosure that, in June 1950, led various shippers 
anid receivers of freight and other interested persons to 
form the Eleven-County Consolidated Committee, de- 
signed to increase trafic for the railroad and to avoid 
foreclosure and possible abandonment. 


The Present Problem 


Soon after the committee was organized Professor 
Kessler made a complete survey of the railroad, which 
showed that its fundamental problem was simply lack of 
traffic—a condition which is sharply emphasized by the 
figures in the accompanying table comparing traffic 
density and freight revenue per mile of line for the 
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Ontario and for four other Class I railroads of approxi- 
mately comparable size, and operating in the same general 
territory. 

Each of those roads, it will be noted, carries from four 
to seven times as much tonnage, per mile, and receives 
from four to seven times as much freight revenue. also 
per mile, as does the N.Y.O. & W. 

In addition to the drying up of anthracite coal traffic, 
and the loss to highway transportation of milk and pas- 
senger business, Professor Kessler ascribed the lack of 
traffic to the facts that: 

(1) Most large traffic centers served by the Ontario 
are, with a few exceptions, served also by competing rail- 
roads, by trucks, and, in some cases, by the toll-free 
New York State Barge Canal; 

(2) The road, in consequence, originates compara- 
tively little traffic, and has to depend for about two-thirds 
of its business on traffic delivered to it by other lines, 
which it either terminates or handles as “overhead”: and 

(3) “Constant talk of possible or probable abandon- 
ment of all or portions of the railroad has had an un- 
favorable effect upon the desire of present patrons to 
continue to use the railroad to the present or even 
greater extent,” and “has discouraged new industries 
from settling on the line and adding to the number of 
shippers and to the diversification of commodities han- 
dled.” 

His report also called attention to other problems 
confronting the railroad, such as the effect on operating 
costs of working rules and state laws, which bear espe- 
cially heavily on the O. & W. because of its low traffic 
density. The New York state excess crew law. for ex- 
ample, requires an extra brakeman under certain con- 
ditions; while at Oswego a hostler must be paid a full 
day’s wage for turning the locomotive of the one daily 
train. 

On the other hand, to offset these and other difficulties 
Prefessor Kessler found a number of favorable factors, 
among them that: 

(1) Service, on the whole, is satisfactory: 

(2) Management is very desirous of fulfilling its ob- 
ligations: 

(3) “Most employees” are carrying out their duties 
faithfully and well; and 

(4) Complete dieselization — achieved in 1948 — 
has increased efficiency of operations, has helped to over- 
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come the disadvantage of relatively steep grades, and has 
made possible much better control of expenses. 
The N.Y.O. & W., providing the only rail service in 


some 75 communities, is too important, Professor Kes- 


sler concluded, to be abandoned, if any way can be 


found to keep it in operation. Any plan of breaking it 
down into several short lines, or of splitting it up among 
neighboring railroads, appears to be unbalanced and 
undesirable, if any other solution can be found. Re- 
organization on any “cooperative” basis seems imprac- 
ticable. 

But its continued operation as an independent com- 
pany appears to require a number of specific steps. par- 
ticularly, says Professor Kessler: 

(1) To make definite, “as soon as possible,” whether 
it is to continue — “the existing state of uncertainty is 
depriving the railroad of permanent traffic possibilities. 
injuring employee morale and harming relations with 
other carriers” and with shippers; 

(2) To increase traffic, particularly through reduction 
of traffic balances owed to other roads, elimination of 
prepay orders [now at least partially accomplished] and 
expansion of the traflic department; and 

(3) To reduce expenses hy leasing or purchasing 
freight cars in order to reduce per diem payments, by im- 
proving track structure to speed up service, and by at- 
tempting to obtain new capital to cut down traffic balances 
and other obligations, and to improve the physical con- 
dition of the property. 


What the Committee Has Done 


It was to assist the management of the road in attain- 
ing these objectives that the Eleven-County Consolidated 
Committee was organized. Under Mr. Leland’s direction 
it inaugurated a vigorous campaign to increase business 
all along the line. County chairmen appointed local com- 
mittees to assist in their respective communities. Efforts 
were made to encourage routing of shipments via the 
O. & W., and to secure for it the benefit of the longest 
possible haul on its own rails. New industries were 
sought for location along the line. Efforts were made 
to make people in the line’s territory aware of its im- 
portance to them and to their communities. Local busi- 
nessmen wrote to their suppliers, asking that shipments 
to them be made, so far as possible, over the N.Y.O. & W. 





Traffic Revenue and Ratios—N.Y.O. & W. and Four Neighboring Roads 


N.Y.O. & W. 

Main-track mileage operated 544 
1950 (tentative) 

Freight revenue per mile of line $12,098 
Total operating expense per mile of line $11,594 
Transportation ratio 47.2 
Operating ratio 88.8 
1949 

Ton-miles of revenue freight per mile of line 773,105 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) 1.46 
Freight revenue per mile of line $11,277 
Total operating expense per mile of line $11,337 
Transportation ratio 48.0 
Operating ratio 91.1 
1948 

Ton-miles of revenue freight per mile of line 947,976 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) 1.40 
Freight revenue per ton mile of line $13,268 
Total operating expense per mile of line $13,665 
Transportation ratio 50.8 
Operating ratio 93.4 


*967 in 1950 


**1,247 in 1950 
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C. ML. - 
C. of Pa. D. & H. D.L. & W. L.Y. 
622 794 968* 1,254** 
$81,019 $64,401 $66,898 $51,428 
$76,248 $53,067 $66,179 $43,896 
42.2 38.0 43.8 40.0 
79.5 76.8 77.7 768 
3,526,049 5,168,189 4,082,316 3,417 441 
ais 1.12 1.62 1.45 
$72,937 $58,034 $66,258 $49,370 
$72,310 $52,205 $67,134 $45,187 
44.8 41.8 45.1 43.7 
82.4 83.4 80.8 81.8 
4,653,995 6,999,513 4,931,268 4,168,176 
1.85 1.01 1.53 1.37 
$86,664 $70,845 $75,394 $57,268 
$82,477 $58,582 $70,827 $50,976 
38.2 43.4 44.0 
80.0 77.3 75.3 79.7 




























































Public officials addressed letters and petitions to the 
federal court having charge of the road’s reorganization, 
asking that it be kept in operation. 

One county chairman made a survey of the number 
of people directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
O. & W. as a source of income; another asked for opin- 
ions and received a flood of letters containing both com- 
plaints and praise about its service — a major proportion 
of them, incidentally, attested to excellent service in spite 
of many handicaps. 

There have, so far, been some definitely encouraging 
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Now primarily a bridge line, the N. Y. O. & W. received 69 
per cent of its 1949 freight traffic from connecting carriers, 
and originated 31 per cent. A large part of its traffic is re- 
ceived in the Scranton area and is delivered to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Campbell Hall, just east of 
Middletown, for New England destinations. The Oswego 
area, and the Rome-Utica branches, are important traffic 
sources, while the line is also carrying a large quantity of 
construction material for New York City water supply dams 
now being built along the Kingston branch. Principal com- 
modities carried in 1949 were anthracite coal, animal and 
poultry feed, bituminous coal, broken stone and rock, cement, 
iron and steél and miscellaneous mill products 
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results. In a recent “O. & W. Newsletter,” for example, 
Mr. Leland informed his committee members that “Busi- 
ness is on the up and up! Revenues are rising.” And, 
just as important, “The problem of adverse traffic and 
car service balances may be on the road to solution. . 
We have been informed by N.Y.O. & W. management 
that present current obligations to other carriers [for 
traffic balances and per diem] are being met.” 

“Steps are being taken,” he pointed out in the same 
letter, “to reduce expenses” — by eliminating watchmen 
at crossings where automatic signals and gates appear to 
be sufficient; by limiting passenger service to the three 
summer months [now accomplished, at an estimated sav- 
ing of $100,000 a year]; and by various personnel 
changes. 

A beginning has been made, too, toward expansion 
of the traffic department by addition of an extra man in 
the Chicago office “to help take care of the important 
matter of bridge traffic.” 

All in all, the committee chairman was able to con- 
clude his letter on the hopeful note that “in spite of ru- 
mors from certain quarters outside of the railroad, I 
am sure the N.Y.O. & W. is not faced with abandonment. 
The combination of increased traffic as the result of 
favorable business conditions, a renewed interest and 
even enthusiasm over the railroad among shippers and 
employees, and a sincere desire on the part of top man- 
agement to accede to constructive criticism convinces me 
that the line really has a future and that it is going to 
live up to its new slogan — Now Young, Out & Working. 
We must not forget the usefulness of the line during the 
last war in handling explosives, grain and petroleum — 
and we are doing our best to keep our government re- 
minded of that fact now! Let’s keep working together. 
What helps the N.Y.O. & W. also helps you and your 
community!” 

Whether or not Mr. Leland’s prediction will come true 
—whether or not shipper enthusiasm plus management 
efforts can in the long run overcome adverse economic 
forces—time alone can tell. The significant aspect of the 
committee’s work is that a group of shippers, faced with 
an economic problem, are trying to solve it by their own 
cooperative efforts, and by economic, rather than legal- 
istic, means. 


January 1951 figures, which have become available since this article was 
prepared, indicate an increase in freight revenue per mile of line, and 
show that the N.Y.O. & W. had net railway operating income for the 
month of $32,969, against a deficit of $124,244 in January 1950. 





“Congress has passed a law which enforces the union 
shop in American railroads. This means that the American 
citizen has lost another liberty. From now on, he cannot 
work in the railroad industry beyond a few days, unless he 
belongs to a private organization. Such private unions cease 
to be purely private when membership in them is compul- 
sory. Voluntary association merits encouragement, but ques- 
tion must be raised whether government in a free society 
should ever require membership in such, as a condition 
of employment. Arguments on the closed shop are not all on 
one side. But, after fully weighing them, it is very difficult 
for a true believer in human freedom to also believe in the 
closed shop. The closed shop makes a prisoner of a worker 
to a greater or lesser degree. If he finds union restraints in- 
tolerable, or if he gets on the outs with a local or national 
labor leader, his life may become very difficult. He cannot 
express his dissent by resigning from the union unless 
he is also willing to abandon his occupation. The wise men 
of the ages have warned us again and again about the 
loss of liberty through the step-by-step process.”—Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
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Shipments arriving in open top equipment must have a lot of cinders, rain and the shocks encountered in transit, Here's 
blocking, strapping and paper covering to protect them from what remained in one car after unloading . 





Otis Cleans and Placards Gondolas Too 


i» 

What the Otis Elevator Company does 
about cleaning cars which it unloads, 
and why its practice is profitable to 
that manufacturer, was reported in 
Railway Age of March 5. That article 
dealt only with box cars. As the ac- 
companying illustrations show, Otis 
Elevator applies the same principles 
when gondolas are unloaded. 


. . . but it didn’t stay there long. After the car was cleaned placards 
were attached... 


. stating Otis Elevator policy and urging cooperation of railroads 
and other shippers in overcoming the dirty-car problem 
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The man behind Otis’s car cleaning 
program is C. E. Coyle, the company’s 
general traffic manager 
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WHAT CAN I DO? 


Well, if it's your job to ship goods—use that extra ounce of 
prevention. Look over the packages your company is sending 
out ; look at the stitching, marking, taping, and mailing of 
boxes and ask yourself "Is this the best we can do?" Consider 
how your products are packed in their containers. Are you 
using the best methods and materials for reducing damage from 
| handling and shipment ? 

And if your job includes loading cars or trucks, study methods 
of stowing your products so that they will reach your con- 
signees in better condition. In this connection I am reminded 
of the recent experience of grape growers out in California. 
A few years ago these growers stowed their cases of grapes in 

| refrigerator cars lengthwise to the car, then someone dis- 
covered that by stowing the cases crosswise to the car they 
could reduce damage. So they changed their methods of 
Sstowing, and now in-transit breakage has been reduced from 
21.9 per cent to 4.9 per cent. 

If you receive freight which has not been properly packed 
or loaded, tell the shipper so he can do better next time. 

If you don't tell him, how will he ever know that he isn't 
doing it right? 

But maybe you work for a railroad, and your job is to 
handle freight or to supervise those who handle it. Remember 
that the freight which you handle is not yours, and every- 
thing broken or damaged must be repaired or replaced. Sad 
experience has shown that all too often, this runs into lots 
of money—currently about $300,000 a day—a high price for a 
little carelessness. It takes a great deal of freight 
handling to pay for it. Just because rough switching, or 
poor car maintenance, or improper handling does not produce 
immediately visible evidence of great damage, doesn't mean 
there wasn't any done. Or because the blame can't be 
irrevocably pinned on you personally, don't get careless. 
You wouldn't throw your own furniture around the house—why 
throw other's? Nor would you drive your auto up against the 
end of the garage to stop it. Damage claim prevention is 
your job—it's everybody's job. 

Shippers have done much to reduce their causes of loss and 
damage. They appreciate all that you railroaders are doing, 
but in view of the mounting loss and damage claims, they 
think you should be doing even more. If I were a railroad 
man, it would be my aim to demonstrate that I can meet, or 
even exceed, every effort by shippers to reduce loss and 
damage by doing an increasingly better job of handling. You 
are a quality worker only if you put into your job everything 
that training and experience has taught you. 


Chairman, National Management Committee 
National Shippers Advisory Boards 
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The Case of the Up-Ended Melons 


How research in specific commodities whittles down claims 


= conimodity is different. What causes damage to a 
carload of fresh fruit will leave canned goods untouched. 
What harms grain does not affect porcelain. And so on. 
Recognizing this fact, shippers and the railroads have 
been pushing research in specific commodities aimed at 
reducing damage in transit. The Freight Claim Division 
of the Association of American Railroads currently em- 
ploys four commodity engineers who work full time 
studying the problems peculiar to the shipment of canned 
goods, grains, perishables and ceramics, respectively. 
These men are in addition to the division’s regular 
corps of loss and damage experts. Shippers of specific 
commodities — like enameledware, canned goods and 
television equipment—have also joined in common cause 
to study their respective products. 

An example of what this type of cooperative research 
can accomplish is found in the experimental work now 
going on in the shipment of cantaloupes. This com- 
modity—being studied jointly by the perishables engin- 
eer of the A.A.R. and several shippers—is normally 
subjected to much concealed damage (bruising). Analy- 
sis indicated that most of the concealed damage resulted 
from the way the crated melons were loaded in refriger- 
ator cars. 

Once the exact causes of the trouble were determined. 
it was possible to devise a method of loading which 
avoided two principal causes of trouble. 





The commonly accepted method of loading crated 
cantaloupes is shown in the two views above. Here the 
crates are loaded parallel to the length of the car. In 
the left-hand view. the lading is properly fortified with 
diagonal bracing, but the bowing of the bottom slats in 
the crates has bruised the melons. (The slats can bow, 
without breaking. sufficiently to let one or two melons 
escape. ) 

On the right the two end stacks of crates have 
absorbed the shocks of transportation, with the result 
that the crates in these stacks were forced out of shape. 
spewing their contents. The flexibility of the lengthwise 
slats in each crate also make it impossible to squeeze 


the load and hold it tight. 
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As a result of cooperative research, the crates are now 
loaded on end, with a well-constructed doorway brace. 
This method of loading places the crates in the car in 
a position where the panel ends (the strongest part of 
the crate) absorb the shocks of transportation. It has 
been found that this load can be squeezed tight when 
loaded, and that it will stay tight through to destination. 

With the crates loaded on end, the melons do not 
settle in the crates, as might be supposed. Tests show 
that in properly packed crates, when stood on end, it 
is possible to remove the bottom melons without the 
top melons falling down, indicating that the pressures 
on each melon are well distributed. 

The new method of loading melons also solved ai- 
other problem common to the handling of all fruits and 
vegetables—inspection by commission agents and buyers 
at stop-off points. It is the practice of these prospective 
buyers to enter a car and evaluate its contents for size. 
quality, ripeness. etc. In so doing, they often open the 
crates on the top of the load, and neglect to close them 
upon completion of their inspection. As a result the car 
arrives at its second stop-off point looking a little the 
worse for wear. The next batch of buyers repeat the pro- 
cess—opening still more crates. By the time the car 
reaches its final destination, the top of the lading is apt 
to be a little “roughed up.” Now, with the crates stowed 
on end, it is not easy for these buyers to leave opened 
crates. The crate must be pulled out of the load before 
it can be opened and sealed before being replaced. 

This example is but one of many: The ceramics engi- 
neer of the A.A.R., working together with the Shippers’ 
Committee of the Porcelain Enamel Institute, have de- 
veloped ways of reducing damage on this type of easily 
damaged merchandise. (See Railway Age of February 
18, 1950, page 52.) Shippers and carriers working 
together have developed better ways of handling news- 
print. The work of the furniture manufacturers in de- 
veloping improved techniques to reduce their loss and 
damage claims is well known. The list is large. The 
results of claim prevention research work based on com- 
modities are encouraging further efforts to apply this 
technique to the mutual advantage of carriers and 
shippers. 





























































of the ‘Powhatan Arrow” 





Lite from Crossties 


- doubts that may have occurred to the railway officers 
responsible for the installation and operation of Norfolk 
& Western’s new vapor-drying unit at its Radford, Va., 
wood preserving plant have been dispelled by results 
obtained during the first nine months of operation. 
“Yes, indeed,” said A. B. Stone, chief engineer, in reply 
to the first of many questions raised by a Railway Age 
representative during a recent visit, “we're really satisfied. 
More than 100,000 crossties that were vapor-dried and 
creosoted during the first nine months of operation 


New streamlined methods have reduced the seasoning and creosoting period of 
Norfolk & Western crossties from months to about the 15 hr. 40 min. schedule 
for its 677-mile run between Norfolk and Cincinnati 


Norfolk & Western Expects 








Longer Service 


Now being treated by a new process at its 
wood preserving plant because vapor-dry- 
ing cuts seasoning time from months to 
hours, reduces checking and splitting and 


provides deeper penetration and more ex- 


tensive distribution of the preservative 
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Left—Track tests like this have convinced N. & W. engineers 
that checks in vapor-dried ties do not progress in service. 
Copper nails (in white circle) are used for periodical caliper 
measurements. These ties were processed at Taylor-Colquitt’s 
Spartanburg plant and were placed in track in the summer 


measure up to our expectations. The new process not only 
reduces the seasoning period from months to 12 hours 
but the ties are also preservatively treated during their 
stay in the cylinder. The entire operation is completed in 
about 17 hours. Our close observations of vapor-dried 
ties that have been in service in a test track on the South- 
ern for seven years, as well as extensive observation of 
ties processed at Radford since last April, lead to the 
cenclusion that vapor-drying will add a minimum of two 
years to their service life. 

“Two years additional service will more than pay 
for the extra cost of vapor-drying and according to 
present indications the two-year minimum will be ex- 
ceeded,” said Mr. Stone. “We look to longer service life,” 
he added, “because vapor-drying drastically reduces 
checking and splitting ordinarily experienced during the 
air seasoning of our oak and mixed hardwood ties prior 
to creosote treatment. Our observations also show that 
the checks and splits in vapor-dried ties that have been in 
service for seven years, do not progress. Ordinarily there 
is an appreciable progression of checks and splits in air- 
seasoned ties that have been in track for similar periods. 

“This is a very important point,” Mr. Stone added, 
“because we all know that once these splits and checks 
proceed beyond the area of protective treatment untreated 
wood is exposed to rot. This in turn reduces service life 
considerably because these ties must be removed from 
track long before their normal period of service.” 

Railway officers in charge of engineering, maintenance 
of way and the procurement and treatment of ties and 
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of 1947. Right—Vapor-drying removes approximately 3,000 
gal. of water from an average dryer charge of some 650 
crossties, depending upon the initial moisture content of the 
wood. The moisture content is reduced from 42 to 45 per 
cent before creosoting 


other forest products, as well as the officials of commercial 
wood preserving companies and several technical associa- 
tions, have been eyeing vapor-drying for some time. 
Naturally they have been watching developments at the 
Norfolk & Western plant with considerable interest, be- 
cause the Radford plant is the first full-fledged wood pre- 
serving plant in this country to be licensed under the 
vapor-drying patent. Placing it in service followed closely 
on the heels of Taylor-Colquitt’s parent plant built for 
commercial purposes at Spartanburg, S. C.* 

Low production of crossties throughout almost all sec- 


tions of the country and sharply increased prices of the 


finished product, not to mention greater costs for track 
labor, headline the importance of longer service life for 
crossties. Competitive prices for lumber have not only 
forced up prices for crossties but much of the standing 
timber that might have been spotted for ties is now being 
sawed into lumber because of better prices. Many rail- 
way procurement men are wondering where their tie 
requirements are to be met. Add to this the necessity of 6 
to 14 months (depending on species and other conditions) 
for air-seasoning ties prior to creosote treatment, and 
you have a better conception of today’s problems of pro- 
duction and procurement. Particularly in instances of this 
kind, vapor-drying certainly presents a practicable means 
of speeding up production. 

The advantages of the new process are not limited to 
these considerations alone. R. D. Simpson, maintenance 


*A description of the Spartanburg plant appeared in Railway Age of 
April 22, 1950, page 59, while the vapor-drying process was the subject 
of a two-part article in Railway Age of March 9 and March 16, 1946. 
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Probably the most elaborate wood preserving control room 
in the country and the only one with a picture window. Tiled 
and pressurized as a safety measure, it is replete with the 
latest in instruments. Even the time cycles of the twin 
treating cylinders are mechanically operated and controlled 


engineer, and W. E. Kemp, superintendent timber pre- 
serving plant, furnished many of the following data as 
the Railway Age observer watched “overnight” timber 
seasoning in process. Among the several advantages that 
Norfolk & Western expects to gain as a result of adopting 
vapor-drying and revamping its treating plant are: 

1. A very substantial reduction in the yard stock of 
green ties: 

2. A consequent reduction in taxes and insurance 
premiums; 

3. Elimination of considerable track and yard mainte- 
nance at the plant; 

4. The virtual elimination of the use of anti-splitting 
dev ices! 

5. Reduction in yard labor costs through the elimina- 
tion of one handling of ties from revenue cars to air- 
seasoning stacks; and 

6. Better penetration and distribution of creosote 
throughout the ties during subsequent preservative treat- 
ment. a result of the deep penetration of the vapor-drying 
agent. 

During the past five years Norfolk & Western has 
inserted in track an average of 516,720 crossties annually. 
Air-seasoning required yard stocks ranging from 600,000 
to 1,008,000 green crossties, approximately two years’ 
insertions. With the introduction of vapor-drying in April 
1950, treatment has progressed at the rate of 60,000 to 
70.000 ties per month and untreated stock has been 
whittled down to approximately 225,000 ties. During the 
transition period, vapor-drying has been stepped up 
gradually from about 12,000 crossties processed last 


May to approximately 15,000 per month at present. Many 
of these ties had been air-seasoned for three or four 
months. 

As time goes on it is anticipated that an entirely new 
cycle from stump to treated product will be developed. 
Not only will the number of green ties in the yard be 
lowered, with substantial reductions in investment and 
insurance premiums, but vapor-drying also opens up new 
avenues for the introduction and use of more efficient 
mechanized handling operations. 

All Norfolk & Western ties are produced on line. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent are mixed oak and the remainder 
are beech, birch, maple and gum. Because of careful 
handling and treatment the N. & W. reports excellent 
service from gum. Close observation of gum ties in test 
track since 1921 form the basis of this opinion. Further- 
more, because there are substantial stands of this species 
in close proximity to Radford, and since the vapor-drying 
presents a ready means for overcoming the susceptibility 
to early decay of both black and sweet gum, it is antici- 
pated that an added impetus will be given to increased 
production of these species. 

Of 106,118 vapor-dried crossties processed at the 
Radford plant, only four were discarded because of 
splits and checks. With air-seasoning it has been the 
practice to use four crinkle “C” irons per tie. This pro- 
cedure has been eliminated in conjunction with green 
ties intended for vapor-drying. Furthermore, field tests 
involving the use of micrometer readings on vapor-dried 
ties in track show that checks and splits progress very 
little if any compared to substantial progression of splits 
and checks on the ends and surfaces of air-seasoned 
counterparts. 
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Outline of a method by which 
a railroad may predetermine 
its motive power needs ac- 
curately before the locomo- 
tives are purchased 


By C. D. NEITHAMER 

and T. J. MARCH 

Locomotive and Car Equipment Divisions 
General Electric Company 

Erie, Pa. 


Modern locomotives should be scientifically applied to 
obtain best results and maximum operating economy 


Application of Motive Power to 


Railroad Service 


M otive power expense represents 40 to 50 per cent of 
all railroad operating costs and hence merits careful 
scrutiny. The industry in its continued efforts to increase 
efficiency has found a powerful tool in the modern diesel- 
electric locomotive, with its low operating cost and re- 
markable performance ability. However, the benefits of 
any form of metive power can only be fully realized on 
the basis of proper initial application. Experience has 
shown that the savings effected are largely determined 
by how thoroughly the application is studied before the 
locomotives are purchased. 

In the case of steam motive power, such studies have 
generally been made after the purchase of the locomo- 
tives. By means of a dynamometer car and test train, the 
hauling capacity of the newly acquired engines under vari- 
ous conditions was determined. In contrast to this, it 
is now possible to predict the specific performance of 
electric-drive locomotives on any given railroad applica- 
tion by the use of accurate analytical methods. Proposed 
operation can be compared with current practice. Accu- 
rate estimates of the type and number of locomotives 
required and of the expected savings can be made in 
advance of any commitment on the part of the railroad. 

Theoretically, any railroad could make its own applica- 
tion studies prior to purchasing motive power. However, 
two disadvantages of this procedure are quickly apparent. 
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First, application studies on any one railroad are usually 
of infrequent occurrence. Therefore, they would tend to 
disrupt the regular routine of the engineering staff, and 
also might require an extension of engineering facilities 
otherwise not economically justified. Second, additional 
time above that necessary to make the survey would be 
required to familiarize the railroad engineering staff with 
all the characteristics of each proposed locomotive. On 
the other hand, the locomotive builder is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his product. Furthermore, he can keep a 
specially trained survey staff fully occupied on a national 
scale. It is only logical, therefore, that the railroad be 
relieved of the burden of application surveys. However, 
in assuming this task, the manufacturer must be con- 
scious of his responsibility to protect the purchaser’s in- 
terest, not only from the technical side, but also from 
the standpoint of overall economics. 


Selection of Locomotives 


A thorough application study answers the following 
gh applica g 
questions asked by railroad management: 
1. How much will the new locomotive save? 
2. How rapidly will they pay for themselves? 
In addition, the study must answer the two questions 
of the operating department: 


1. How many locomotives will be needed to handle the traffic? 
2. What weight of train can be hauled, and on what schedule? 


In making this survey, the operating problem is han- 
z 7 I £ I 
dled first, using the following procedure: 
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Fig. 1—Speed-tractive force curve for an Alco-G. E. 1,600- 
hp. diesel road freight locomotive, with 75-m.p.h gearing 
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TRAGK CURVATURE 


Fig. 2—Sample railroad profile 
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Fig. 3—Typical speed-distance curves for north- and south- 
bound runs 


1. Measure the job the locomotives will have to do. 

2. Select the proper locomotives for the job. 

3. Determine the number of locomotives required. 

The first point requires that the traffic be accurately) 
measured. A copy of the employee’s timetable for the 
route under study is used. It indicates the schedule speeds 
of all regular runs and therefore defines the minimum 
performance expected of the new motive power units. It 
may be found that the new motive power will eliminate 
some of the existing restrictions, permitting more eco- 
nomical operation. In addition, this timetable indicates 
all speed restrictions, the number of stops, passing points 
for trains, if required, and tonnage ratings of existing 
locomotives. All this information is valuable for the de- 
tailed calculations that will follow. 

Most railroads experience annual periods of peak 
traffic. It is necessary to determine the motive power re- 
quired to handle this load. For this purpose, the dis- 
patcher’s records for the route being studied are exam- 
ined. From them, a list is prepared showing the average 
number of trains, their weight, and also the number and 
weight of trains at the peak load period. The proper 
preparation of such a list requires detailed work and close 
cooperation between the railroad operating department 
and the survey engineers. 

The proposed locomotives may be able to haul heavier 
trains than are currently operated. In that case, further 
analysis and discussion with the railroad operating of- 
ficers may be necessary to determine the maximum size 
train to be handled. 

In dealing with the second point, selection of the 
proper locomotive, two limiting factors are considered: 

1. Tractive force necessary to handle the maximum train on the 
ruling grade, 

8 weet necessary to pull the maximum train at scheduled 
speed, 

The tractive force required may first be checked in a 
preliminary way. As an example, consider a maximum 
train weight of 4,000 tons and a ruling grade of 1.2 per 
cent for a length of three miles. 

Calculations are begun by assuming a locomotive 
basically satisfactory for the job. In the example, con- 
ditions indicate three 1,600-hp. diesel-electric freight- 
passenger units. The required tractive force is: 

Required tractive force = (Weight of locomotive + weight of 
train) « (Grade resistance -+- curve 
resistance + train resistance) 

For preliminary calculation, the train and locomotive 
are considered to have the same specific resistance. 


Then: 


Weight of train........4,000 tons 
Weight of locomotive...3 units < 120 tons per unit = 360 tons 


Grade resistance ...... 1.2 per cent < 20 lb. per ton = 24 Jb. 
per ton 
Curve resistance ......! 5 deg. X 8 lb. per ton per deg. of 


curve = 4 lb. per ton 

(Five-degree curvature is taken as a reasonable estimate of the 
effect of curve resistance in this section.) 

Train resistance 4.8 lb. per ton at 10 m.p.h. (As a 
starting point, the speed of the locomotive at the con- 
tinuous tractive force rating of the motors with 75 
m.p.h. gearing is used, in this case 10 m.p.h. at 46,000 
lb. as shown in Fig. 1.) The value of 4.8 lb. per ton for 
the speed of 10 m.p.h. is obtained from Davis train re- 
sistance curves for freight cars with 4-wheel trucks and 
an average weight of 40 tons. 

Required tractive force = (4,000 + 360) x (24+ 4.0 + 4.8) 


= 4,360 x 328 
= 143,000 


The continuous rating of three American Locomotive- 
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General Electric 1,600-hp. units with 75-m.p.h. gearing 
= 3 X 46,000 or 138,000 lb. This is less than the 
required tractive force. Hence, the locomotive can op- 
erate at the 143,000-lb. tractive force for a limited time 
only. Since this is a short-time rating, the length of time 
the locomotive will be operating at this load must be 
checked. 

Reference to the locomotive speed tractive-force curve 
(Fig. 1) shows that the speed at 47,667 lb. tractive force 
per unit (143,000 lb. for the locomotive) will be 9.4 
m.p.h. 


Distance (miles) 60 
Time (mhin.) = —— 
Speed (m.p.h.) 

3 x 60 








9.4 


= 19.1 minutes 


For the proposed locomotive, this is within the short- 
time limit of 157,500 lb. for 12 minutes, so the locomo- 
tive can safely handle this train on the ruling grade. 

While the above calculation is only preliminary, it 
serves to indicate the approximate size and type of loco- 
motive required. In the next step, more involved calcula- 
tions centered about this roughed-out locomotive take 
into account momentum, actual curves, exact train _re- 
sistances and all other related factors. 

Additional elements are, of course, involved to a vary- 
ing degree in the final selection of a locomotive. These 
are: 


1. Axle loading limitations imposed by rail weight, track con- 
dition and bridges. 

2. Physical limitations imposed by bridges, tunnels, platforms, 
passing tracks and curves. 

3. Dual-service considerations such as the possibility of using 
combination road freight and passenger units or road-switcher 
locomotives. 


The next question to settle is whether the proposed 
basic locomotive that satisfies necessary tractive-force 
requirements can handle the maximum train in scheduled 
time. At this point, a detailed profile of the route under 
consideration is studied to determine all grades and 
curves. Then, using formulas for acceleration, speed, time 
and distance, curves of speed versus time and speed 
versus distance are calculated and plotted for the pro- 
posed locomotive and train. Samples of such profiles and 
curves, taken from A.I.E.E. Technical Paper 49-42, by 
G. T. Bevan, Alco-G.E. Division, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York, are shown in Figs. 2, 3 
and 4, The speed-time curve indicates the train speed at 





all times during the scheduled run. The speed-distance 
curve shows the train speed at every point on the sched- 
uled run. Fuel consumption is now calculated. It is the 
product of rail horsepower-hours of operation multiplied 
by the gallons of fuel oil used by the proposed locomo- 
tive per rail horsepower-hour. A figure of .075 gal. per 
rail hp.-hr. is used for all types of Alco-G.E. diesel- 
electric motive power. 

A further indication of locomotive performance over 
the selected run is obtained by calculating the load factor, 
ie., the ratio of average rail horsepower exerted to the 
maximum obtainable horsepower expressed in per cent. 
All calculations are made on the basis of observing the 
safety regulations, and speed restrictions indicated in the 
employee’s timetable. 

The third point of the operating problem—the number 
of locomotives required—is now considered. This is 
largely influenced by the utilization that is made of the 
motive power. A major advantage of the diesel-electric 
locomotive is its high availability. If this characteristic 
is fully exploited, the result will be the most economical 
application. Some of the elemenis to be borne in mind 
at this point are: 

1. Arrange schedules for minimum terminal layovers. 

2. Consolidate trains where practical. 

3. Investigate the possibility of splitting a locomotive into 
smaller units in cases where the train splits at junction points. 
4. Use all-purpose locomotives where conditions permit. 


5. Use A-units at each end of locomotive to avoid turn-arounds. 

6. Eliminate helpers where possible. 

A first approximation of the number of locomotives 
required can be obtained by dividing the annual gross 
ton-miles hauled over the route under study by the gross 
ton-miles handled by one locomotive. This annual figure 
is then carefully analyzed further and translated into the 
number of locomotives required per day. In addition, 
the maximum tonnage trains that can be started and 
stopped between points on the route are calculated. 

After the technical and operating questions have been 
fully investigated, it is possible to provide accurate an- 
swers to railroad management questions: How much will 
the new locomotives save? How rapidly will they pay 
for themselves? 

Usually surveys present the benefits to be realized 
from dieselization in terms of gross return on investment. 
To do this, savings in operating expense expected from 
the motive power are determined and stated as a per 
cent of the capital investment required. 

To maintain a realistic approach to this estimate, cer- 
tain savings and expenses are not considered in the sur- 
vey. Savings not included are: 
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Fig. 4—Graphic train sheet for steam and diesel-hauled trains. Layover times 
for three steam and one diesel 
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Fig. 5—The motive power survey covers all phases of the problem 


1. Reduction in roadbed and structure maintenance due to 
absence of reciprocating forces in motive power. (Estimated as 
high as 10 per cent by some railroads.) 

2. Reduction in brake-shoe wear when dynamic braking is used. 

3. Reduction in expenditure for coal and water handling facili- 
ties. 

4. Savings due to electric-drive locomotive ratings being prac- 
tically the same, both summer and winter. 

5. Serap value of motive power replaced. 

6. Saving in smoke control equipment. 

7. Reduction in claims against railroad for fire damage. 

8. Reduction in claims against railroad for damaged lading. 


Expenses not normally considered in the survey are: 


1. Cost of financing purchase of motive power. 

2. Depreciation and obsolescence of the new motive power. 

3. Insurance of the new equipment. 

4. Federal state and local taxes including sales taxes, capital 
goods taxes, etc. 


Based on past experience, this approach has given 
reliable results, and the estimates of savings have usually 
been on the conservative side. 


Return on Investment 


To obtain the “gross return on investment” figure, 
eight operating costs are considered: 


1. Locomotive repairs 

2. Enginemen (pay of locomotive engineers and fireman while 
engaged in transportation or deadheading; also includes pay of 
additional shovelers on steam locomotives) 

3. Fuel 
. Water 
Lubricants 
Other supplies 
Enginehouse expense 
Trainmen (pay of conductors, brakemen, flagmen and other 
employees engaged in transportation service or deadheading; also 
=" pay of trainmen engaged in piloting trains over home 
ines). 


PAH 


The Uniform System of Accounts for common car- 
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riers, supplied by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
facilitates the gathering and standardization of these 
eight costs by the survey engineer. 

The above expenses affected by the change in motive 
power are listed in detail for both new and old operation, 
and the savings for each item determined. Gross return 
can then be calculated. For example, assume that operat- 
ing expense savings are $2,500,000 annually, and the 
required investment for the proposed motive power is 
$8,510,000. The annual return on the investment is then 
at the rate of 29.3 per cent. 


Survey Content 


It is only necessary for the railroad to provide three 
basic items for the survey: 

1. Employee’s timetable 

2. Dispatcher’s records 

3. Detailed profile. 

The analytical survey offers several advantages to the 
railroad. It is accurate, since it is based upon railroad 
records kept from day to day. It presents a thorough 
treatment of the specific economic and technical prob- 
lems involved in the purchase of the new motive power. 
The report is brief and its content is presented in logical 
order. Furthermore, an analytical application study of 
this sort does not interfere with normal railroad opera- 
tions. No expensive delays or schedule changes to provide 
for special test runs are necessary. The thorough inter- 
pretation of the operating story that already exists in 
the railroad records is used to produce a complete ap- 
plication study without cost to the railroad. This form of 
survey is applicable to any type of motive power with 
electric drive. Although the diesel-electric locomotive was 
used as an example, the procedure would be the same for 
the application of gas-turbine electric or straight electric 
locomotives. 
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1.C.C. Gets Plea for 
15 Per Cent Rate Hike 


New cost increases cause 
revision of 6 per cent proposal 


The railroads on March 28 filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
revision of their Ex Parte 175 rate- 
increase petition, making it a plea for 
a 15 per cent advance. The proposal 
supplants the request for a 6 per cent 
increase previously filed in the proceed- 
ing, out of which has already come the 
commission’s March 12 report authoriz- 
ing interim increases averaging about 
2.4 per cent overall (see Railway Age 
of March 19, page 69). 

The proposed 15 per cent increase 
would include the interim advance, i.e., 
it would raise by 15 per cent the basic 
rates and charges in effect prior to 
April 4, the effective date of the in- 
terim boost. 

The general percentage increase 
would be subject to maximum increases 
of 15 cents per 100 Jb. on fresh fruits, 
including citrus fruits, fresh vegetables, 
and melons, and 10 cents per 100 Ib. 
on sugar and on lumber and articles 
listed in tariffs taking lumber rates. 

Specific increases would apply on 
coal. They would be: 23 cents per net 
ton or 26 cents per gross ton on coal 
rates to and including $1.50; 34 cents 
or 38 cents on rates from $1.51 to 
$2.25: and 50 cents and 56 cents on 
rates of $2.26 and more. 

Similar hold-downs and specific in- 
creases were included in the original 
petition which was reviewed in Rail- 
way Age of January 22, page 31. 

That original petition, the present 
proposal recalled, was based on the 
railroad’s revenue needs “considering 
January 1, 1951, prices and wages as 
adjusted to reflect the cost of the 
December 21, 1950, agreement for 
settlement of wage and rules cases 
involving operating employees repre- 
sented by the four train and engine 
service brotherhoods.” That agreement, 
signed at the White House by the 
brotherhood leaders and management 
representatives, was subsequently re- 
jected by the general chairmen of the 
unions. 

The raising of the rate-increase pro- 
posal to 15 per cent was based on cost 
increases since January 1, including 
the March 1 agreement, negotiated at 
the White House, which gave non- 
operating employees a wage increase 
of 12% cents per hour, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, and escalator-clause arrange- 
ments which already entitle those em- 
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ployees to an additional 6 cents per 
hour effective April 1. 

The 12.5-cent wage increase amounts 
to $292 million a year, while the 6- 
cent cost-of-living adjustment will add 
another $203 million, the petition said. 
And it put at $69.6 million the annual- 
basis increase in the cost of materials 
and supplies which has occurred since 
January 1. 

The total increase in annual costs 
since July 1, 1949, when the latest 
previous general rate increase became 
effective, was put at $986.4 million. 
The petition went on to point out that 
the interim increase in the present 
case will yield only $194 million to 
$219 million a year, according to a 
commission notice acompanying the 
decision. 

On the basis of estimated 1951 op- 
erations, the present rates would result 
in an annual gross of $9,922.6 million 
and a net railway operating income of 
$666 million, a return of 2.63 per cent, 
according to other figures in the peti- 
tion. It was also estimated that the 15 
per cent increase would raise annual- 
basis gross to $10,893.6 million, making 
the net railway operating income $1,- 
180.6 million, a return of 4.66 per cent. 

The decision to seek the 15 per cent 
rate increase was reached at a meeting 
of chief traffic officers of eastern, south- 
ern and western railroads held in Chi- 


cago March 22 and 23. 
B.R.T. Man Says Dumaine 
Would “Destroy” 


New Haven 


Frederic C. Dumaine, president and 
chairman of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, has been “warned” to 
expect “complete disloyalty of all oper- 
ating personnel” if the April 1 retire- 


ment of J. Frank Doolan, executive 
vice-president, operations, is not re- 
scinded. (See Railway Officers columns, 
page 91.) The warning was contained 
in a telegram sent to Mr. Dumaine 
this week by James J. Hammill, gen- 
eral chairman on the New Haven for 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

“Mr. Dumaine, the men of the New 
Haven will never forgive you for the 
removal of this official,” the telegram 
said in part. “Not only all our mem- 
bers but nine-tenths of your officials 
believe that you are attempting for 
your own personal gain to destroy the 
New Haven Railroad, as you have done 
before to many of your enterprises. I 
promise you that in a few short weeks, 
although our men live up to every 
operating rule on your railroad (and 
believe me we know how your rules 
read), you will suffer losses that will 
melt your millions gained in mills and 
watch factories.” [Mr. Dumaine for- 
merly headed the Ameskeag Textile 
Mills in Manchester, N. H., and the 
Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 
Mass. ] 

Mr. Hammill reportedly claimed his 
union has 4,000 members on the New 
Haven and that leaders of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers have indicated they 
will participate in any labor “slow- 
down” on the road. Some operating 
rules on the New Haven are not rigidly 
observed, he added, claiming that 
switching of cars in yards is speeded 
up by short-cutting rules. One railroad 
spokesman denied this, saying that all 
operating rules are being adhered to. 

Mayor William C. Celantano of New 
Haven, Conn., has entered the cam- 
paign to have the railroad retain Mr. 
Doolan. Mayor Celentano, citing Mr. 
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Doolan’s “intimate knowledge of the 
entire New Haven system” and the 
“respect and esteem that all railroad 
personnel have for him,” asked Mr. 
Dumaine to “reconsider the retirement 
of Mr. Doolan at this time.” 

Senator McMahon, Democrat of 
Connecticut, announced March 28 in 
Washington, D. C., that the Senate 
subcommittee on New England Power 
and Transportation Problems, of which 
he is chairman, has started an investi- 
gation into: the affairs of the New 
Haven. Other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Senators Tobey, Republican 
of New Hampshire, and Brewster, Re- 
publican of Maine. 

“There has been some strange busi- 
ness going on,” Senator McMahon de- 
clared, “and we propose to find out 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and our own staff just exactly 
what the situation is.” The subcom- 
mittee is a part of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Senator McMahon said it is impera- 
tive for the I.C.C. to see to it that the 
railroad maintains proper standards to 
insure the safety of its passengers. He 
added that he wants the facts about 
the management of the road brought 
out into the open. 


Monongahela Connecting 
Back in Operation 


An Army order to the Monongahela 
Connecting, directing payment of a 
121%-cent hourly pay rise to 500 mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, has ended the railroad labor 
“slowdown” and strike which closed 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., plants of the par- 
ent Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. for 
12 days (see Railway Age of March 
19, page 74). Officials of Jones & 
Laughlin, the nation’s fourth largest 
producer of steel, said the labor tieup 
had caused a daily loss of 4,500 tons 
of the metal. The union had been de- 
manding an hourly wage increase of 
35 cents. 

The railroad is also reported to have 
signed a new contract calling for a 
1214-cent hourly wage increase for 250 
enginemen and firemen. 


One-Piece Submarine Cable 
Shipped on Nine Cars 


One electric cable, approximately 
7% miles long, and weighing nearly 
%4-million pounds, started a 3,000-mile 
trip across the country on March 22, 
from the Okonite-Callender plant in 
Paterson, N. J., to Renton, Wash., 
where the cable will be transferred to 
a cable-laying ship. The rail shipment 
of the single-piece cable was made in 
nine open-top cars. 

The cable is said to be the largest 
high voltage submarine cable ever 
manufactured, and will bring power 
at 25,000 volts under water in Puget 
sound from Bonneville dam to the San 
Juan Islands. 

At the Paterson plant, the finished 








Tack-welded coupler pins and safety 
chains between cars were used as 


extra insurance against uncoupling 


The cable was pulled directly from the 
armoring machine over a capstan 40 ft. 
above ground and was coiled in the 
cars. Each of the nine cars contained 
4,400 ft., weighing nearly 85,000 Ib. 


cable was fed directly from the armor- 
ing machine, which completes the last 
step of manufacture, on to the nine 
gondola cars. Approximately 4,400 ft. 
were coiled into each car, and the 
cable was then looped over into the 
next. car, coiled, then looped again 
until the nine cars were filled. To 
guard against a possible uncoupling, 
the cars were fitted with safety chains, 
and the coupler pins tack-welded in 
place. 

To pack each car and protect the 
cable approximately $500 worth of 
lumber was required to sheath the car 
interior, to construct the core for coil- 
ing and for roofing. The total cost of 
packing was $4,500. 








The nine cars left the Okonite plant 
on the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, and proceeded to Chicago 
over the Erie. They were transferred 
around Chicago by the Indiana Harbor 
Belt to the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific for final delivery at 
dockside at Renton. 


DO-97 Won’t Work When 
Allocation Plans Apply 


Steel producers have been advised 
by the National Production Authority 
that DO-97 ratings on orders for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies 
need not be honored if supplies in- 
volved are provided in allocation plans. 
These allocation plans, of which the 
freight car program is one, are set up 
to provide MRO supplies as well as 
materials for new construction of the 
equipment covered. 

The N.P.A. announcement of the 
foregoing said steel producers had been 
“instructed ... to defer action, pending 
further notice,” on MRO orders for 
steel “already provided for” in alloca- 
tion programs. 

Producers were also “instructed” to 
report to N.P.A. “any excessive quan- 
tities of steel products covered by 
DO-97 1atings scheduled for June _for- 
warding, if quantities involved would 
cause serious dislocation of normal 
distribution and production schedules.” 

The DO-97 rating is the defense- 
order priority which N.P.A. established 
recently to help keep existing produc- 
tion and service facilities in good re- 
pair and operating condition (see 
Railway Age of March 12, page 95). 


C. N. Has Always Met 
Operating Costs—Gordon 


Since the Canadian National began 
operation as an organized system in 
1923 it has never failed to meet its 
operating expenses, Donald Gordon, 
president and chairman, said on March 
17 in Montreal, Que. Speaking to the 
C.N.R. Staff Service Club there, Mr. 
Gordon added that he doubted if the 
C.N.’s success in meeting such ex- 
penses is appreciated by more than a 
handful of Canadians. 


“I do not mean to suggest [he said] that 
our failure to cover interest charges in most 
years doesn’t matter—it does—but I do 
believe that the nature and origin of these 
interest charges are not understood and 
never have been understood by the vast 
majority of the Canadian people . . . The 
three big private companies the govern- 
ment was forced to take over were broken 
down, insolvent and had been kept going 
only through large advances of public 
money. All sorts of financial tricks had 
been practiced by the managements of 
those railway companies to keep them alive. 
Expenditures properly chargeable against 
income had ‘been capitalized, maintenance 
had: been seriously deferred and necessary 
improvements had been postponed. In short, 
they were allowed to get into a hell of a 
mess and in the ordinary course of events 
there would have been a receivership in 
bankruptcy in which the fixed charges 
would have been written down to a point 
having some reasonable relationship to earn- 
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ings, or rather the lack of them. This 
course was not followed because, in gen- 
eral, it was felt it might injure the credit 
of Canada since, in one form or another, 
many of the outstanding obligations were 
guaranteed by the federal government and 
some of the provinces.” 

Mr. Gordon added that, all things 
considered, he believed events have 
justified consolidating those predeces- 
sor companies into a unified system. He 
does take issue, however, “with the 
choice of policy which transferred all 
the debts from the bankrupt companies 
on te the balance sheet of the newly 
organized system and required it to 
shoulder a fantastic burden of interest 
quite beyond its capacity to pay out of 
operations.” 

“When these broken-down railways were 
grouped together into our present system, 
the Canadian National was charged 
with the financial sins of the predecessor 
companies to the tune of $63,000,000 in 
annual interest charges, $28,000,000 of 
them owing to the government. Now there 
are a great many places where these sins 
can and ought to be recorded, but I do 
not believe they belong in accounting rec- 
ords which are supposed to reflect economic 
values. Essentially, this was the reasoning 
which lay behind our submissions to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation which 
was appointed, late in 1948, to review 
among other things the capital structure 
of the Canadian National. 

“The effect of present-day methods upon 
the morale of our company’s personnel is 
bad. It is both disheartening and bewil- 
dering for most of us to see our company 
wind up the year some $60,000,000 to the 
good on operating results and still owe 
money. The public has even less under- 
standing of the reasons than do the bulk 
of our employees and so lies that we are 
extravagant, inefficient and a drag upon 
the public purse find fertile ground in 
which to grow.” 

[The recently released report of the 
Royal Commission, including its recom- 
mendations for reorgar.ization of C.N. 
finances, were summarized in_ last 
week's issue, page 42.] 


Transport’s Prime Job 
Is to Prevent New War 


The most important role. of trans- 
portation today is not winning a new 
world war but preventing it, Robert 
J. Bayer, editor of “Trafic World.” 
said recently in San Francisco, Cal.. 
at a luncheon sponsored by the Pacific 
Trafic Association of San Francisco 
and held in conjunction with the 84th 
regular meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board on 
March 15-16. 

To accomplish this goal, Mr. Bayer 
added, our industrial machine must be 
kept in high gear through constant 
alertness of workers and management, 
and users and producers must conduct 
their everyday jobs so as to maintain 
our transportation system on the high- 
est level of effectiveness. The prime 
deterrent to the Kremlin, he empha- 
sized, is the American industrial ma- 
chine, which must not be permitted to 
slump through apathy or dissension. 

The meeting was attended by 385 
persons, of whom 239 represented rail- 
roads and 105 represented industrial 
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concerns. A. H. Nasher, station-mer- 
chandise service inspector, Pacific 
Electric, was elected chairman of the 
L.C.L. Subcommittee. The next meet- 
ing was scheduled for San Diego, Cal., 
on June 14-15. 


L. V. Extends Truck Service 
To Western New York 


“To increase car supply and expe- 
dite handling of |.c.]. freight” in west- 
ern New York state, the Lehigh Valley 
will substitute trucks for train service 
at most stations between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls on the west and Ithaca, 
Cortland and Auburn on the east. 

Added to the service speed-up, the 
step was taken, according to Charles 
L. Patterson, vice-president and general 
manager, because of sharply increasing 
operating costs on local inter-station 
shipments. As a result, a large number 
of box cars, only partially loaded in 
most instances, will be utilized to better 
advantage, Mr. Patterson said. 

The L.V. first experimented with 
truck-in-lieu-of-rail service at stations 
in Pennsylvania, later including those 
in New Jersey. Finding that the im- 
proved service met with its patrons’ 
approval, decision was made to extend 
the operation to 50 stations on its main 
line and branches in Western New 
York, effective April 2. The railroad 
will continue to use its own billing and 
accounting procedures, but station-to 
station trucking will be performed by 
motor carriers with whom contracts are 
made. 


34 Receive Certificates 
At A.U. Rail Institute 


The Fifth Rail Transportation Insti- 
tute to be held at American University 
in Washington, D. C., concluded with 
a dinner meeting on March 22, at 
which certificates were awarded to 34 
students. Dr. Paul F. Douglass, presi- 
dent of the university, was toastmaster 
at the final session and presented the 
certificates. 

Eighteen railroad men were among 
the students in the institute—W. A. 
Faris, Bryant R. Goodall, C. L. Gravett, 
Jr., and J. Wayne Russell, of the Nor- 
folk & Western; Frank F. Detzner, 
A. L. Johnson and Thomas E. Rey- 
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nolds, New York Central; W. L. Can- 
nady, R. L. Edmonson and Clyde A. 
McLeod, St. Louis-San_ Francisco; 
James A. Greener and Robert R. Hicks, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; Vance 
W. Bigelow, Reading; Charles R. Cain, 
Aliquippa & Southern; Leonard B. 
Griffin, Texas & Pacific; Salvatore A. 
LaCavera, Washington Terminal Com- 
pany; M. A. McIntyre, Southern Pa- 
cific, and R. C. Pierce, St. Johnsbury 
& LaMoille County. 


Rogers’ Opposition Calls 
Truck Regulation Lax 


Federal regulation of the trucking 
industry is now so lax and ineffective 
as to warrant serious consideration of 
its discontinuance. During the past 15 
years this regulation has been so futile 
that, had it not been in existence, con- 
ditions would probably be no different 
from what they now are. 

These views were expressed March 
28 by Frank Tobin, director of research 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers. He was testifying before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, opposing the reap- 
pointment of Commissioner John L. 
Rogers to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Motor carrier regulation today is at 
a “deplorably low ebb.” Mr. Tobin de- 
clared. “We know John Rogers is 
primarily responsible for it. That is 
the only reason our organization op- 
poses him.” Mr. Tobin added that 
states already are moving in “to fill 
the vacuum created by ineffective fed- 
eral regulation.” 

Mr. Tobin was the only witness to 
appear in opposition to Mr. Rogers 
at the March 28 hearing. However. he 
told the committee that “four to six” 
other opponents wished to appear later. 
and Senator Johnson. Democrat of 
Colorado, the committee chairman. 
agreed to hold further hearings on 
April 3'and April 5. 

The committee had previously held 
its first session March 14, at which 
time Commissioner Rogers appeared, 
as did 16 others who testified in his 
behalf. (See Railway Age of March 
19. page 73.) In announcing that still 
more hearings will be held. the sen- 





The class of the American University’s Fifth Rail Transportation Institute with 
Professor L. M. Homberger, the director (lower left) 































































INDIANA HARBOR BELT 
SIGNS WAGE CONTRACT 


An agreement providing for a 27- 
cent-per-hour wage increase with subse- 
quent cost-of-living adjustments, a 
three-year “moratorium” on _ further 
wage negotiations, and’ eventual adop- 
tion cf the 40-hour work week has been 
signed by the Indiana Harbor Belt and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, according to an announce- 
ment made at Chicago on March 28. 
Twenty-three cents of the wage increase 
is retroactive to October 1, 1950; two 
cents to January 1, 1951, and the re- 
maining two cents to March 1. 

“The I. H. B. agreement,” according 
to L. W. Horning, vice-president, per- 
sonnel and public relations, of the parent 
New York Central, “is the same offer 
made by the Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittee to the operating unions on a 
national basis. The agreement assures 
three years of peace. It also grants the 
40-hour week, but because of the pres- 
ent manpower situation that feature of 
the agreement will be postponed for at 
least a year.” 

The agreement—reportedly actually 
signed on March 3—bore the signatures 
of R. H. McGraw, general manager of 
the I. H. B., and of C. J. Huber and 
L. L. Sandford, general chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively, of the B. of 
L. F. & E. on the |. H. B. It affects 
about 280 firemen. 

While the new agreement was under 
consideration by the firemen, committees 
representing |. H. B. enginemen and 
trainmen are said to have requested 
similar arrangements, and the railroad 
has submitted proposals accordingly, ex- 
cept that the one offered to the train- 
men includes an air hose coupling 
clause. 





ator read into the record a telegram 
from T. C. Davis, former board chair- 
man of the Missouri Pacific. Mr. Davis 
requested an opportunity to present 
testimony in opposition to Mr. Rogers. 
and is expected to appear at the April 
5 session. 

Meanwhile, in his attack on the 
present state of motor carrier regula- 
tion, Mr. Tobin gave particular atten- 
tion to so-called “gypsy” operators 
which, he said, are the “substantial 
workhorses” in the motor freight field 
today. 

He said these “gypsies”—individual 
truck owners without certificates who 
“lease” their vehicles to authorized 
carriers — create a “lowest common 
denominator” for the trucking indus- 
try and offer “brutal competition” to 
all forms of transportation. 

The so-called “leasing practices” 
that permit the “gypsy” operator to 
exist provide all sorts of opportun- 
ities to frustrate regulation, Mr. Tobin 
declared. He said the “selfish and ir- 
responsible trucking interests” that 
specialize in using “gypsies” do not 


want real regulation. “They like the 
present regulation John Rogers stands 
for—a soft and easy regulation that 
does not cramp their style,” Mr. Tobin 
said. 

Also appearing at the March 28 ses- 
sion was J. Carter Fort, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Association 
of American Railroads. Appearing on 
behalf of himself, Mr. Fort said he sup- 
ported Mr. Rogers’ confirmation, add- 
ing that he felt that Mr. Rogers was 
well qualified for another term on the 
commission. 


1950 Truck Volume 
25 Per Cent Above 1949 


The volume of freight handled by 
Class I intercity motor carriers in 1950 
exceeded the 1949 volume by 25.3 per 
cent, according to figures compiled by 
American Trucking Association’s De- 
partment of Research. The 1950 busi- 
iness set an “all-time record,” the 
A.T.A. statement said. 

The figures, which were “prelim- 
inary,” reflected the operations of 
1,358 intercity truckers, both common 
and contract carriers, with a total 1950 
volume of 175.9 million tons, as com- 
pared with 140.4 million tons in 1949. 
The A.T.A. truck-loading index, based 
on 1941 as 100, was at 222 for 1959. 
as compared with 1949's 178. A sep- 
arate fourth-quarter study showed that 
the index for 1950's last three months 
was 231, as compared with 181 for the 
last quarter of 1949. 


Defense Department, A.A.R 
Will Teach Better Loading 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads will cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s Military Traffic Ser- 
vice and the three branches of the 
armed forces in the conduct of six re- 
gional seminars at which “sound load- 
ing and bracing methods to prevent 
loss or damage to vital equipment and 
war materials will be stressed.” This 
was announced March 28 by M.T:S. 
Director Kenneth L. Vore, who ex- 
plained that the seminars would be 
attended by the armed force’s civilian 
and military traffic specialists. 

They will be three-day meetings, 
and the schedule is as follows: Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Tinker Air Force 
Base, April 4-6; Oakland, Cal., Naval 
Supply Center, April 10-12; Great 
Lakes, Ill., Naval Supply Depot, April 
24-26; Atlanta, Ga., Fort McPherson, 
May 1-3; New York, Port of Embark- 
ation, May 7-9; Washington, D.C., 
Bolling Air Force Base, May 10-12. 

Personnel attending the courses “will 
be those directly responsible for the 
loading of military supplies or engaged 
in the training of such personnel,” the 
M.T.S. announcement said. It added 
that “upon return to their stations, 
they will further instruct personnel 
engaged in movement of military 
freight.” 

The seminars were developed by the 


Loading Rules Committee of M.T.S. 
under the chairmanship of Francis X. 
Dunleavy, assistant deputy director 
of M.T.S. The subjects to be covered 
include: (1) loading of open-top cars; 
(2) loading of closed-type cars; (3) 
bracing methods; (4) empty projectile 
loading; (5) loading of ammunition 
and dangerous articles; (6) protection 
of machine tool shipments; (7) 
handling of specialized shipments. 


Loomis Ends Wage Story; 
Escalator Clauses Working 


Daniel P. Loomis, chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways, con- 
cluded on March 28 his testimony at 
hearings which the Senate committee 
on labor and public welfare is holding 
in connection with its investigation of 
the failure to settle wage and rules 
disputes between the railroads and 
those of their employees who are rep- 
resented by the four train and engine 
service brotherhoods. 

Mr. Loomis was management’s 
spokesman at the hearings. In the wage 
proceedings, he is chairman of the 
western carriers conference committee. 
one of the three regional groups repre- 
senting management. 

At the March 28 session of the Sen- 
ate committee’s hearings, Mr. Loomis 
addressed himself first to statements 
made at the previous session of March 
22 by W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Contradicting earlier testimony by Mr. 
Loomis, Mr. Kennedy had said that he 
advised Mr. Loomis in February that 
he was opposed to the naming of Dr. 
John R. Steelman, assistant to Pres- 
ident Truman, as arbitrator of rules 
matters involved in proposals for settle- 
ment of the “op” disputes. 

Mr. Loomis’ March 28 statement 
had this to say: “I do not mean to 
impugn Mr. Kennedy’s veracity in any 
respect. It simply comes down to a 
question of what one man thinks he 
said and what another man thinks he 
heard. But I shall have to repeat that 
at no time since last Thursday had Mr. 
Kennedy told me or said in my pres- 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
March 24 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
March 29 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 0 22,507 
Auto Box 6 186 
Total Box 6 22,693 
Gondola 117 3,494 
Hopper 972 679 
Covered Hopper 0 41 
Stock 779 34 
Flat 0 1,313 
Refrigerator 1,101 598 
Other 204 30 
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Dou't Restrict 


Steam Passages of Superheater Units 


Samples of makeshift re- 
pairs removed from 
units that were sent to 
us for re-manufacture. 





Internal ridges caused by butt welding the return bends 
onto straight lengths ot old and questionable super- 
heater tubing...cause eddy currents of steam with a 
consequent increase of wall temperature and eventual 
early failure of the butt welded return bend. Such con- 
ditions also increase pressure drop with a decrease in 


cylinder horsepower. 
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This type of makeshift repairs is poor engineering 
practice and is one that does not pay when train sched- 
ules and failures are considered. You can only control 
the continuity of the wall structure at the return bend 
sections of the invisible steam surfaces...by machine- 
die-forging. These surfaces are subjected to high de- 
grees of superheated steam and high boiler pressures 
which vary from the firing-up period to maximum oper- 
ating conditions. They spell quick failure to makeshift 
repairs. 

When superheater units wear out, play safe and have 
them re-manufactured at our plant. Such a set of units 
are returned to you like new with s-m-o-o-t-h interiors 
and exteriors and many more years of carefree and prof- 


itable service life. This policy PAYS. 














Superheaters » Superheater Pyrometers + Exhaust Steam Injectors * Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters * Steam Generators * Oil Separators* American Throttles 
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ence that Dr. Steelman was not accept- 
able to him as the arbitrator.” 

At the same time, Mr. Loomis went 
on to say that the railroads were now 
“willing to leave the question of who 
shall be the arbitrator to the president 
of the United States and will accept 
anyone named by him.” 

Mr. Loomis also noted that, since 
the March 22 session of the hearing, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ con- 
sumers’ price index for February 15 
had been announced as 184.2. He 
pointed out that the “ops” would thus 
be entitled to an escalator-clause raise 
of 8 cents per hour in addition to 
basic-rate increases of 25 cents for 
yardmen and 10 cents for roadmen 
which were provided in the memoran- 
dum of agreement signed at the White 
House on December 21, 1950, only to 
be rejected by the general chairmen of 
the four brotherhoods. 

“One fact should be pointed out.” 
Mr. Loomis added. “These increases 
will exceed the 10 per cent permitted 
under existing stabilization regulations 
but if the memorandum of agreement 
of December 21, 1950, is in fact an 
agreement as stated by the carriers, no 
stabilization approval is necessary 
since the agreement was made prior to 
January 25, 1951.” 

In the latter connection, the es- 
calator-clause of the agreement reached 
March 1 with the non-operating em- 
ployees is now involved in the stabiliza- 
tion program. The escalator base there 
was 178, so the “non-ops” are entitled 
to a 6-cent raise, effective April 1, in 
addition to the 12%-cent increase in 
their basic hourly rates which became 
effective as of February 1. 


The additional 6-cent raise would 
be in conflict with the present stabil- 
ization policy which provides gen- 
erally that increases awarded in agree- 
ments entered after January 25, 1951, 
must not raise wages by more than 10 
per cent above the January, 1950, base. 

The railroads last week wrote to 
Eric Johnston, administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, asking 
his approval of the increase. As one 
railroad man put it, the carriers were 
trying to “find out where we stand and 
where we go.” Meanwhile, however, it 
was stated at the Department of De- 
fense’s information office on March 28 
that the Army, which is operating the 
railroads under President Truman 
seizure order of last August 25, had 
directed that the “benefits” of the 
March 21 agreement be paid to the 
“non-ops” in accordance with the 
agreement. 


Private Autos in Cities 
Strangling Economic Life 


Workers and shoppers driving into 
town in their private automobiles are 
strangling the economic life of the 
nation’s largest business centers, G. M. 
Woods, transportation engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
said in a recent address before the 
Youngstown, Ohio, section of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Mr. Woods pointed out that 
huge expenditures by cities through- 
out the United States to improve high- 
way facilities are not appreciably re- 
lieving traffic congestion in central 
areas. While the automobile forms a 
very essential part of modern living, he 


added, it has no place in the congested 
areas of cities. 

Aside from traffic jams he is caus- 
ing, the office worker who drives his 
car into the city rather than use pub- 
lic transportation is paying a yearly 
premium of $85 to $250 for the privi- 
lege of driving through congested 
streets, the Westinghouse engineer 
said. “According to the American Au- 
tomobile Association, the average cost 
of driving a private automobile is 814 
cents per mile—plus parking charges. 
If a man drives four miles in the round 
trip between home and place of em- 
ployment, his driving cost in 33 cents 
per day plus a minimum parking 
charge of 25 cents.” 

Even persons who look only at the 
out-of-pocket expense of driving to 
work, estimated at about five cents a 
mile, could save from $52.50 to $152.50 
annually, Mr. Woods continued. There 
are other costs involved when every 
one uses his own private transporta- 
tion, he said. “As towns grow into ci- 
ties, property values rise to the point 
where great areas cannot be devoted 
to storage of vehicles and it becomes 
more important to keep streets clear 
for more and more people to move 
freely.” 

Mr. Woods explained that a city 
street 60 ft. wide, with ne parking, 
provides three traffic lanes in each 
direction. If it is used exclusively by 
automobiles, it has an hourly capacity 
of 2,115 vehicles, or 3,700 passengers. 
based on statistics that show the av- 
erage car to have 1.75 passengers. If 
one lane in each direction were devoted 
to buses, the 180 buses involved would 
carry a total of 9,000 passengers. The 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA’S DEMONSTRATION, at Newark, N. 
J., and New York on March 21 and 22, of its new automatic 








proach” (30 m.p.h. speed limit); “approach medium” (45 
m.p.h. speed limit); and “clear.” In the smaller picture, 


speed control installation (see Railway Age of March 26, page George W. Baughman (left), assistant vice-president and 


58, and March 12, page 93) included a working model, shown 
in the left-hand picture. The box car under the demonstrator’s 
hand at the right represents a standing train, with the model 
signals indicating, in order from right to left, 
proceed not faster than 15 m.p.h., prepared to stop”; “ap- railroad by U. S. & S. 
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chief engineer of the Union Switch & Signal Co., points out 
to Herman H. Pevler, vice-president of the Pennsylvania at 
New York, a detail of the speed control governor which is 
an important feature of the equipment being supplied to the 
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and freight—on the Missouri PACIFIC System will, 
by this summer, be equipped with train radio. Engineers on hundreds 


of trains will be in direct communication with each other. 


Thus, Mo-PAC, in its Centennial Year, again makes 
transportation history. 

. » So passengers and shippers who specify 

“Mo-Pac”, the Modern Progressive 


Railroad, can count on even faster, more 





dependable transportation. 
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remaining two lanes of automobile traf- 
fic would carry 2,130 passengers, to 
which could be added the bus riders, 
increasing the street capacity from its 
original 3,700 passengers to 11,130. 
Multiple-deck or express highways 
also are inadequate for today’s city 
trafic problems, he concluded, citing 
the Holland tunnel under the Hudson 
river at New York. Careful studies, 
Mr. Woods said, have determined that 
maximum capacity of the tunnel is 
1,500 vehicles per lane each hour, or 
onl 67 per cent more than the capacity 
of a single lane on a city street. Speed 
also has an effect on traffic capacity 
of highways. A theoretical capacity of 
1,500 vehicles at 15 m.p.h. rises to a 
maximum capacity of 2,060 vehicles at 
30 m.p.h., but drops sharply again at 
50 m.p.h. if safe driving distance is 
maintained between vehicles. 


1.C.C. Dismisses Latest 
Pleas In Gateway Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed as “not relevant to the 
issues,” a petition filed February 20 by 
the Union Pacific in the Ogden Gateway 
cae. The petition had asked that the 
record in the gateway case be reopened 
for the purpose of receiving in evidence 
a radio speech made January 27 by 
Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colorado. 

The U.P. charged that Senator John- 
son, who is chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce com- 
mittee, was “attempting to influence” 
the L.C.C. (See Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 26, page 46.) The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western had in turn accused 
the U.P. of trying “to embarrass and 
influence the commission.” 

The Ogden Gateway case, docketed 
as No. 30297, is the proceeding wherein 
the D. & R.G.W. is asking the commis- 
sion to force open the Ogden, Utah, 
gateway by requiring the U.P. to par- 
ticipate in joint through rates via that 
gateway on certain traffic. 


Accelerated Amortization 
For Diesels and Yards 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the Seaboard Air Line were among 
transportation agencies which recently 
received certificates of necessity au- 
thorizing accelerated amortization of 
facilities for tax purposes. The Nickel 
Plate certificate covered write-off of 
$4,889,548 spent for 45 diesel-electric 
locomotives, while $3,014,000 spent for 
yard facilities was involved in the 
S.A.L. authorization. 

The certificates were issued by the 
Defense Production Administration up- 
on recommendation of the Defense 
Transport Administration. The action 
was announced by D.T.A. in a March 
27 statement which also noted that 
other like certificates have recently 
been issued as follows: Red Star Tow- 
ing & Transport Co., New York, $650.- 
000 for barge and tugboat construc- 
tion; Marine Fuel Transfer Corpora- 
tion, New York, $225,000 for tank 


barge construction; Rookwood Oil Ter- 
minals, Inc., $100,817 for barge con- 
struction. 

The D.T.A. announcement also re- 
vealed that a direct government loan 
of $2,025,000 would be made to Amer- 
ican Bus Lines “for expansion of pas- 
senger bus facilities.” The loan would 
be made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and American has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of the transaction. 

A previous D.T.A. statement had 
reviewed this accelerated amortization 
and loan situation as of March 19. 
Up to that time, the statement said, 
D.T.A. had received 643 accelerated- 
amortization applications involving $1,- 
448,707,968, and 31 loan applications 
involving $27,985,994. These figures 
were contained in a report made to 
Administrator James K. Knudson by 
Colonel Robert R. Hendon, chief of 
D.T.A.’s Tax Amortization and Loans 
Unit. 

The report noted that relatively few 
of the applications had been handled; 
and it attributed the lag to the volume 
of business, the number of applications 
having “far exceeded the estimate on 
which the tax amortization and loan 
office was set up.” The unit’s staff has 
now been increased, and it is “catching 
up with the workload,” the report 


added. 


Canadian International 
Freight Rates Increased 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has authorized freight 
rate increases on some hauls between 
Canada and the United States and on 
other international traffic. 

The increases—four per cent in the 
east and two per cent in the west 
do not affect all-Canadian traffic, but 
are in line with increases awarded U.S. 
railways on March 12 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The in- 
crease is one of several awarded since 
the war on those types of traffic by 
the Canadian board, which usually fol- 
lows the U. S. lead on rates involving 
Canada-U. S. traffic. 

In general, the new increases apply 
to the Canadian part of movements 
between the U. S. and Canada in both 
directions and on the Canadian sec- 
tion of hauls between two U. S. points. 
They apply, also, to export and import 
rates on goods passing through Cana- 
dian ports, but the board prescribed 
that existing differentials and parity 
conditions between ports are to be 
maintained. 

The board said the railways may 
put the new rates into effect on 15 
days’ notice. 


Allegheny Board 
Hears C. F. Hood 


This country’s transportation system 
faces an unprecedented strain, Clifford 
F. Hood, executive vice-president, op- 
erations, of the United States Steel 
Company, said in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
March 22. 





Speaking at the luncheon session of 
the 25th anniversary meeting of the 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, 
Mr. Hood listed several steps being 
taken by railroads to meet this condi- 
tion: Careful examination of car re- 
quirements for future loads now being 
forecast; making cars do more work; 
improving the bad-order car situation; 
modernizing motive power; and im- 
proving road and yard facilities. 

“I wish to urge continued study of 
the railroad car situation program,” 
he added, “and that new cars be de- 
signed so as to provide a wide range 
of effectiveness. The story of the 65-ft. 
gondola car has been told over and 
over, yet I feel I must again empha- 
size that the 65-ft. car saves every day 
cars that would be necessary as idlers 
for multiple loads in short cars. Addi- 
tionally, the 42-ft. and 46-ft. gondolas 
are not now long enough to carry many 
commodities and fabricated articles. As 
size of many manufactured items in- 
creases, stock lengths of steel and other 
commodities tend to increase. The re- 
sult is lessened effectiveness of 42-ft. 
and 46-ft. cars and a greater need for 
52-ft. cars .. . I do not wish to over- 
look the box cars. Increase in effec- 
tiveness is materially multiplied by the 
modern wide door. In my opinion the 
minimum car door width should be 
not less than 8 ft. and in fact in many 
cases the need is for 10 ft. Extra 
switching, greater time spent in load- 
ing and unloading, may often be mini- 
mized through availability of well- 
designed equipment. Turn around time 
is improved and this means more car 
days.” 

The following board officers were 
elected at the meeting: General chair- 
man, W. W. Larkin, traffic manager, 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co.; 
vice-general chairman, J. N. Lind, 
assistant general trafic manager, Na- 
tional Supply Company; chairman, 
executive committee, P. W. Hartsock, 
assistant traffic manager, Warner Com- 
pany; vice-chairman, executive com- 
mittee, J. F. Davis, traffic manager, 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.; and gen- 
eral secretary, G. W. Brundage, traffic 
manager, Bessemer Limestone & Ce- 
ment Co. 


A. C. MacDonald Takes 
Canadian Defense Post 


Allan C. MacDonald, executive as- 
sistant to the president of the Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal, Que., has been 
granted leave of absence to become 
director of shipbuilding in Canada’s 
new Department of Defense Produc- 
tion. 

Mr. MacDonald, who was born in 
Portage la Prairie, Man., on February 
16, 1914, had been with the C.P. since 
he was 15. After serving for 1] years 
at Winnipeg, Man., and two at Van- 
couver, B.C., in various positions in 
the hotel, purchasing and operating 
departments, Mr. MacDonald was 
transferred to the east in 1942 as sec- 
retary to vice-president, subsequently 
becoming chief clerk. He was for a 
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KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
encircle Metropolitan Kan- 
sas City, connect with all 
other railroads, reach 
directly the important in- 
dustrial-wholesale- retail 
districts without bottle- 
necks—thus assuring quick 
handling of freight to, from 
and through the “Heart of 
America.” 
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In the nineties, alert Kansas Citians built the Kansas 
City Southern to provide the shortest possible route for the 
exportation of the Midwest’s fast-expanding production. 


The continuing vigor of the “Heart.of America” is indicated 
by the fact that Metropolitan Kansas City gained 17.7% in 
population (808,231) in the past decade—proportionately a 
greater growth than New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
or Milwaukee. In the same period, Kansas City’s freight 
volume increased more than 40%. 


Today Kansas City Southern Lines are the most direct rail 
route between Kansas City and five World Ports—and there 
are many other reasons why more and more tonnage is 
moving to and from the booming South-Southwest and Gulf 


areas via KCS Lines! Ye 
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time assigned to special duties in con- 
nection with the transportation equip- 
ment committee of the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, follow- 
ing which he served as assistant to the 
general superintendent of the C.P.’s 





Allan C. MacDonald 


Quebec district. Appointed superinten- 
dent, Trenton division, at Toronto, Ont., 
in 1945, Mr. MacDonald was _ trans- 
ferred to the Farnham division a year 
later. He was promoted to assistant to 
president at Montreal in 1947, and in 
1948 became executive assistant to 
president. 


Vore Succeeds Plowman 
As Defense Traffic Chief 


Kenneth L. Vore has become direc- 
tor of the Department of Defense's 
Military Traffic Service, succeeding E. 
G. Plowman. A former director of 
transportation for the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Vore has been associated with M.T.S. 
since last October, serving as consul- 
tant to Mr. Plowman. 

Mr. Plowman, who has been on 
leave from his duties as vice-president 
(trafic), of the United States Steel 
Corporation, became the M. T. S. di- 
rector when the service was created 
last August. He will continue to serve 
Secretary of Defense Marshall as a 
special consultant on military traffic 
matters. 


U. S. Transport System 
Is World’s Best—Gass 


“We have the greatest wealth of the 
most efficient transportation in the 
world,” Arthur H. Gass, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, said 
in Boston, Mass., on March 16 at a 
luncheon held as part of the 50th 
regular meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board. 

“IT am a railroader by training and 
profession,” Mr. Gass added, “but I 
am not unaware that other inethods of 
transportation also are doing business. 
I have full respect for their ability to 
do their jobs, including some they can 
do better than we can do them on the 





rails. But facts are facts, and it is a 
fact that when the chips are down we 
méan railroad when we talk about 
transportation, especially in connection 
with military emergency.” 

The railroads now own more freight 
cars and have more such cars in serv- 
iceable condition than at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the A.A.R. official con- 
tinued. Although railroads now own 
fewer locomotives than when this coun- 
try was attacked by the Japanese, they 
have vastly more real hauling capacity. 
“The railroads also have greatly ex- 
panded the capacity and _ increased 
the efficiency of their roadway and ter- 
minal plant and facilities. They have 
installed since Pear! Harbor more than 
10.000 miles of centralized traffic con- 
trol . . . Grades and curves’ have been 
eased. Many new gravity-type yards 
have been installed and old yards en- 
larged. New shops have been con- 
structed and older shops expanded and 
reequipped with modern high-speed 
tools. 

“As we saw in World War II,” Mr. 
Gass concluded, “railroad capacity is 
capable of rapid and extensive expan- 
sion in time of emergency . . . Exper- 
ience has indoctrinated me with almost 
unbounded confidence in what can be 
accomplished through the skill and in- 
genuity of shippers and railroad men 
working together in a great cause. At 
the same time we must not forget the 
lions that may appear in our path. 
There needs to be recognition this 
time that the railroads are a war fa- 
cility ranking right behind the com- 
bat forces, because their welfare is in- 
dispensable to the usefulness of all 
other facilities.” 


P.R.R. Diesel Program 
Now Over 90% Complete 


The Pennsylvania’s program of new 
and rehabilitated passenger and freight 
equipment includes 1,036 diesel loco- 
motives, 450 new passenger cars and 
26,600 new and 34.000 rehabilitated 
freight cars, Walter S. Franklin, presi- 
dent, said in the road’s recently re- 
leased annual report. In money, he 
added, the program now totals $534.- 
000,000, of which equipment costing 
$331,877,000 had been delivered or 
rehabilitated at the end of 1950. The 
dieselization program, now more than 
90 per cent complete—845 diesel en- 
gines were in service at the year-end— 
will mean that 83 per cent of the Penn- 
sylvania’s passenger train car-miles and 
56 per cent of the freight gross ton- 
miles will be operated by diesel-elec- 
tric or electric power, Mr. Franklin 
continued. Of the 450 new passenger 
cars in the program, 386 have been de- 
livered, and of the 378 to be fully re- 
novated, 192 have been completed. 


Rates Don’t Parallel 
Charges on Farm Products 
The failure of average transporta- 


tion charges on farm products to par- 
allel the trend of freight rates is 


pointed up in an article in the current 
issue of “The Marketing and Trans- 
portation Situation,” published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The article was written by Donald 
E. Church, transportation economist 
with the bureau. It said average 
charges for commodities arriving at 
terminal markets not only reflect. in- 
creases in rates, but changes in volume 
from each source of supply, and re- 
duced length of haul as buyers turn 
to nearer sources of supply. 

“Most shippers send their products 
to more than one market, and all mar- 
kets receive products from more than 
one supply point. Consequently, the 
average transportation charge to ship- 
pers differs from the freight rate, since 
it is the total freight bill for all move- 
ments from all origins divided by the 
total volume of product shipped,” the 
article said. 

The study by Mr. Church considered 
rail rates on oranges and potatoes mov- 
ing to nine markets, and butter moving 
to six markets. It covered the period 
of 1941-1949. 

For oranges, the average increase in 
freight rates over this period was 31 
per cent, while average transportation 
charges increased 22.6 per cent. Rates 
on potatoes increased 46.5 per cent on 
an average for the nine markets, and 
transportation charges increased 65.1 
per cent. Butter rates went up 55.4 
per cent, while average charges in- 
creased 53.2 per cent. 


P.R.R. Man Heads Solid 
Fuels Transport Section 


Walter J. Howard, former chief of 
the open car section, Bureau of Ser- 
vice, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been appointed director of the 
transportation division of the Solid 
Fuels Administration. The latter or- 
ganization is attached to the Depart- 
ment of Interior. Mr. Howard had been 
with the Pennsylvania since 1911, but 
was granted a furlough in late 1950 to 
aid in defense operations of the I.C.C. 


Parlor Car Seat Tickets 
Offered in Books of Ten 


Parlor car passengers of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
who make frequent trips between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis., may now 
avail themselves of 10-seat ticket books 
which may be used in connection with 
10-ride first-class rail tickets to elimin- 
ate nine out of 10 stops at ticket offices. 

The “10-seat” tickets are sold at 
regular fares—l10 times the single trip 
rate being charged at time of purchase. 
Each coupon in the 214-in. by 4-in. 
book bears both a book number and a 
ticket, or ride, number. To secure a 
reservation the passenger merely gives 
the reservation bureau his book and 
ticket number and writes the assigned 
space onto the face of the ticket him- 
self. He may then go directly to the 
train. When the passenger is unable to 
make an advance reservation, he may 
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Gravity trestle for unloading bulk grain and 
cement into barges. in the New York area. 
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Coal handling facilities second to none. Weather-tight air-activated containers for cement 


Whether it’s packaged freight, heavy machinery, 
perishables or bulk traffic, modern Lackawanna efficiency 
adds up to preferred handling for your shipments. 

That’s why so many of the world’s great shippers specify 
Lackawanna—to or through New York. 


Lackawanna Railroad 
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READY FOR MASS PRODUCTION is the 
new “‘Compartmentizer” of the Pullman- 
Stondard Car Manufacturing Company, 





designed to prevent shifting of lading in 
railroad box cars. The device consists 
of pairs of steel gates pivoted from a 
trolley running from vertical members 
on each side of the car. In closed posi- 
tion, the gates are locked in holes in 
metal strips along the center line of 
the floor and ceiling, respectively, and, 
at the pivot edge, with two keeper 
strips along the side walls of the car. 
Thus quadruple locking is provided. The 
standard installation will consist of two 
pairs of gates, providing for three com- 
partments, but additional gates can be 
used. Since the securing holes are 
spaced on three-inch centers, the size 
of compartments may be varied for 
each run in any dimensions in incre- 
ments of this space. When not in use 
the gates may be stored against the 
end linings. (Left) ““Compartmentizer”’ 
gates in open and locked positions, re- 
spectively (left above) vertical locking 
bar engaged in center strip along the 
floor; (right above) stud automatically 
engages keeper strip along the car wall 
when the gate is swung into closed posi- 
tion. 





“write his own ticket” for any space 
that the conductor may have available 
at trainside. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time such parlor car seat books have 
been available on a western road. For 
the time being, the arrangement is con- 
fined to travel between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. All parlor cars in service 
between those cities on the Milwaukee 
are railroad owned and operated. 


Student Groups Offered 
Low Fares for Study Trips 


As a special inducement for stu- 
dents to travel in groups to points of 
educational, scenic or historic interest 
along its lines, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific has announced 
special student group fares for which 
as few as 15 persons traveling together 
may qualify. The reduction is_ in- 
tended to stimulate travel to centers 
where museums, art institutes, state 
and federal buildings or historic or 
educational institutions are located. 

The actual amount of fare reduction 
will vary according to the size of 


the group. In announcing the reduc- 
tion plan, the Milwaukee said its pas- 
senger and ticket agents were prepared 
to arrange for meals, lodging and 
sightseeing buses in accordance with 
individual needs of each group. 


Gass Reports Car Supply 
Continues Upward Trend 


Class I railroads in February again 
installed more freight cars than they 
retired, and it was the seventh consecu- 
tive month in which there was an in- 
crease in serviceable ownership. 

This was revealed by Arthur H. 
Gass, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, in his latest issue of the 
“National Transportation Situation.” 
Mr. Gass said the “belt-tightening pro- 
cesses” of the railroads have, since last 
July, added 39,500 serviceable cars to 
the available supply. 

In February this increase amounted 
to 3,900 cars, representing a 1,500 
gain in ownership and a 2,400 drop in 
bad orders. There were 5,498 new cars 
installed in February, while 3,968 





were retired. Mr. Gass said the retire- 
ment rate is “already at a subnormal 
level.” 

The number of cars held for re- 
pairs on March 1 this year was down 
to 4.9 per cent of total ownership, Mr. 
Gass reported. The bad-order total on 
March 1 was 87,671 cars, as compared 
to 144,308 on March 1, 1950. Mr. Gass 
said the number of bad order cars is 
“approaching a practical minimum,” 
and added that future gains in the 
serviceable car supply will have to 
come mainly from car-building shops. 

Mr. Gass noted that the “new wave 
of freight car buying” which reached 
near-record figures in January con- 
tinued into February. By March 1, the 
backlog of cars on order by Class I 
roads and their car-line affiliates to- 
taled 141,982 cars. The American Rail- 
way Car Institute, which includes priv- 
ate car lines and smaller railroads in 
its total, placed the backlog at 154,861 
cars. 

Turning to his discussion of the car 
situation, the C.S.D. chairman said the 
slight decline in box car shortages 
since early in March “could represent 
a tendency towards a slight easing in 
the critical nationwide box car sup- 
ply situation.” For the week ended 
March 3 average daily shortages to- 
taled 27,244 cars, a new all-time peak. 
Average daily shortages were 26,132 
for the week ending March 17. 

Westbound movement of empty box 
cars has shown a remarkable recovery 
since the switchmen returned to work, 
Mr. Gass continued. For the first 15 
days of March, cars moving west av- 
eraged 1,097 daily, as compared to a 
daily average of 501 during February. 
Performance on C.S.D. quota orders 
and Interstate Commerce Commission 
service orders has been “generally ex- 
cellent,” Mr. Gass added. 

Reduced coal loadings, reflecting the 
favorable stock position of industry, 
have eased somewhat the demand for 
hopper cars. but gondola demands re- 
main “very heavy” throughout the 
country, Mr. Gass reported. 

The gondola situation has been par- 
ticularly bad at steel mills in Eastern- 
Allegheny territory, where a consider- 
able amount of material is stored on 
the ground awaiting cars, Mr. Gass 
said. He said heavier demands for 
hoppers are also expected around April 
1, since lake navigation will be open- 
ing about that time. 

Commenting on the lake coal and 
ore programs for the coming season, 
Mr. Gass said the coal program con- 
templates movement of 53 to 55 mil- 
lion tons, as compared to about 51.5 
million tons last season. The ore pro- 
gram for 1951 has been tentatively set 
at 90 million tons. It is also hoped, 
Mr. Gass added, that two or three 
million tons can be moved by all-rail 
routes during the summer and _ fall 
months. 

As to other types of freight cars, the 
C.S.D. chairman said there has been 
“considerable improvement” recently 
in easing the shortage of flat cars in 
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the midwest. He added that critical 
shortages of refrigerator cars, especial- 
ly in the North Central areas, are be- 
ginning to clear up although loadings 
continue heavy and shortages are still 
being reported from several sections. 

Average turn-around time of freight 
cars in February, as reported by Mr. 
Gass, was 17.61 days. The comparable 
figure for February 1950 was 19.98 
days. On the basis of reports from 764 
cities in all 13 shipper board districts, 
cars detained beyond the free time of 
18 hours averaged 16.66 per cent of 
those placed in February. This com- 
pared with 15.95 per cent for January, 
and 20.5 per cent in February 1950. 


U. S. Chamber Will Vote 
On Truck “Barrier” Policy 


The membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will be 
asked to vote on a proposed policy 
statement declaring that “the states 
should be encouraged to cooperate in 
the elimination of unnecessary size and 
weight restrictions” on motor vehicles 
handling interstate traffic. The balloting 
will be at the chamber’s annual meet- 
ing which will be held in Washington, 
D. C., beginning April 30. 

The proposed declaration has been 
approved by the chamber’s policy com- 
mittee and reviewed by its board of 
directors. In addition to the statement 
quoted above, it would include this sen- 
tence: “The regulation of motor vehicle 
sizes and weights is recognized to be 
a state and not a federal responsibility.” 

The chamber’s announcement of 
March 21 said that the proposal was 
made “because of the growing yrs to 
assure maximum effective use of the 
nation’s transportation industry in the 
defense emergency.” It also referred to 
Defense Transport Administrator James 
K. Knudson’s recent appeal to state 
governors for cooperation in bringing 
about the elimination of “unjustifiable 
highway transport barriers.” (See Rail- 
way Age of March 19, page 71.) 


1.C.C. Scans Youth Awards 
And Rail Publicity Travel 


Under the title “Unauthorized Free 
Transportation by Railroads,” the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
launched an inquiry (Docket No. 
30475) into (a) the granting of edu- 
cational awards by railroads to winners 
of state-conducted rural youth achieve- 
ment contests; and (b) railroad public 
relations activities wherein members of 
the press, radio or motion picture in- 
dustry travel on tickets purchased by 
public relations firms which, in turn, 
are under contract to the railroad. 

The opening hearing—conducted in 
Chicago on March 22—was confined 
almost entirely to developing the na- 
ture and extent of such practices on 
western roads. Commissioner R. F. 
Mitchell prefaced the hearing by say- 
ing that it was not the intention of the 
commission to prosecute any road as 
the result of findings uncovered by the 
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hearing. The primary purpose, he said, 
was to acquaint the commission with 
what the railroads are currently doing 
and thereby permit the commission to 
render more uniform definition as to 
which practices are acceptable, and 
which are not, under the law. 

Evidence from the files of 10 western 
roads was read into the record by two 
of the commission’s special agents. 
With few exceptions, all cases cited 
concerned either “4-H’ Club and Future 
Farmers of America achievement 
awards or promotional travel in con- 
nection with new passenger services, 
freight facilities, etc. 

Representatives of both rural youth 
movements were present at the hearing. 


It was customary, they explained, for 
winners of certain state-wide achieve- 
ment contests to be furnished with 
funds adequate to permit their atten- 
dance at the club’s national conven- 
tions. As a part of their agricultural 
development work and their “responsi- 
bilities to the communities they serve.” 
the railroads, they said, have for years 
contributed funds to the regional off- 
cers of the clubs, some of which go 
toward travel expenses of contest win- 
ners. It was further pointed out, how- 
ever, that winners were not obligated 
to travel on any particular railroad and 
examples were cited where the winners 
did not use rail transportation for any 
portion of their trip to the convention; 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 12 


7 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 


For the month of December 
1950 


United States 
For the twelve months of 
1949 1950 1949 


1. Net railway operating income $113,297,938 $68,770,306 $1,039,813,927  $686,481,895 
2. Other income os ete eee eae 59,483,307 61,063,672 265,682,339 254,494,184 
3. Total income , 172,781,245 129,833,978  1,305,496,266 940,976,080 
4. Miscellaneous deduc tions from 

I 65s 6 90 8 Co RS ee é 5,482,921 6,741,882 47,638,228 40,297,130 
5: Income available for fixed chi arges. 167,298,324 123,092,096 1,257,858,038 900,678,950 


6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 


equipment....... 4 fe 9,602,506 9,004,965 123,216,829 120,122,021 

6-02. Interest deductions! . . 25,7 7 75,661 25,538,668 301,415,231 298,438,915 

6—03. Other deductions . 578,371 563,966 3,055,551 2,868,870 

6-04. Total fixed charges... ea 35 956, 538 35,107,599 427,687,611 421,429,806 

 # Income after fixed charges 131,341,786 87,984,497 830,170,427 79,249,144 

8. Other deductions. ...... Pegs 11,282,150 6,069,468 46,793,357 41,214,587 

9. Net income........ 120,059,636 81,915,029 783,377,070 438,034,557 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 

Equipment) . pares 36,965,360 34,683,574 429,669,982 407,815,162 

11. Amortization of defense projec a 2 2,797,564 1,465,519 17,541,062 16,514,092 

12. Federal income taxes 104,418,311 13,009,129 601,196,255 261,561,411 

13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock...... 22,556,246 18,236,152 232,907,039 188,049,252 
13-02. On preferred stock. . 7,434,837 9,009,743 79,119,703 64,302,583 


Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5 +6-04)............ 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


3.51 2.94 2.14 


United States 
Balance at end of December 
1950 1949 


7. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road ........... $286,442,503 $321,768,092 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment. 


779,399,092 983,906,724 


19. Investments i in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated compan- 


ies (Total, Account 707 ). Pais 's weathered 


20. Other unadjusted debits. ieee motets eviearres 
Cash 


22. Temporary cash investments 


23. Special deposits... . . ants nc ciao 


24. Loans and bills receivable. , pu gaieod 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


28. Materials and supplies. ... . igh ne eee 


29. Interest and dividends receivable 


30. Accrued accounts receivable eine 


31. Other current assets...... 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31). ae 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? eee 
41. Loans and bills payable’ . ‘ ‘Sav eaneiles 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ere 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable........... 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable................ 
45. Interest matured mmenoes Sy sia en eee to 


46. Dividends matured unpaid. . 


47. Unmatured interest accrued. . . re ee 
48. Unmatured dividends declared. ................ 
49. Accrued accounts iameeeeged lant te Jae eves Sree 
50. Taxes accrued.............. Peer re 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 


53-01. U. S. Government taxes.............. 
53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes. ... 
54. Other unadjusted credits. .................006. 





| Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


ee aCe hie a ae 974,931,796 756,890,167 


De, a wren 51,654,282 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and c onductors bi 


22 
acsiotare TE eT ee eRe 36,811,789 


OPET STREET eT 892,512,741 560,282,987 


463,237,355 478,918,800 
: 99,680,310 
955,497,603 825,713,578 


119, 260,628 100,001,586 
Tee TT yt 898,730 1,229,444 
50,901 393 


3,468,375 150,349,682 
32,235,003 





3,758,657,005 3,077,699,493 


erry OT EERE EEE. $149,265,430 $184,243,586 


1,638,500 10,116,360 
117,948,893 88,125,106 
516,725,236 428,753,394 
230,995,411 204,278,640 


pccuweerawesawedars 53,382,163 55,874,352 
Pete e Trt TEER 30,171,749 15,818,156 
en retire ems 72,281,027 71,961,037 
Tee eee Pere 16,992,178 22,201,291 


201,464,369 166,407,577 


ereEPI yer Tr a eer 92,581,679 70,920,022 
fovathinca esaeea 2,226,693,946  1,694,738,922 
Tee e, c eeee T ° 742,832,899 424,851,860 


149,679,842 135,431,127 
260,592,273 259,069,592 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report. 

* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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PROGRESS ALL THE WAY 








All the important improvements made by the Monon during the past five 
years have been made with but one thought in mind—to render a 
service-with-a-plus. The fleet of new, Diesel-powered locomotives 
—the hundreds of new freight cars of all types (more are 

still on order)—the miles of new ballast, ties and track 
the higher and wider clearances— have been added to 
enable the Monon to “carry things” for you, faster, 

safer and more dependably. 


Your next shipment may be a crate or it may be 

a carload. Let the Monon carry it for you. 

Monon'’s fast, dependable freight schedules provide 

° over-night service between all points on its lines. 

See for yourself why more and more shippers are 

SETOUICE specifying Monon... why many of them have become 

regular customers and boosters. 

Let us prove that Monon service is based upon the policy of 

continually improved service to merit your preference. The Monon 

has 22 on-line and off-line offices serving the nation. The one in your 
city will be happy to serve you. 


MONON 


THE HOOSIER LINE 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA 











CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
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it was emphasized, too, that the rail- 
road contributions were made not to 
the winners themselves, but to the state 
officers of the clubs and that in some 
cases the funds were used by the clubs 
for other purposes entirely. 


Publicity Travel 


The question of handling publicity 
travel was the other major point of 
interest to the commission. Its special 
agents cited examples of practices 
ranging from transportation of photog- 
raphers and models to make railroad 
publicity films, to cases where tour 
promoters received free transportation 
in return for full-time promotional 
work on retainer bases. In almost every 
case the key question seemed to be 
whether or not the inclusion of the 
cost of rail tickets in the bill. of the 
retained publicity firm to the railroad 
would constitute a case of “unauthor- 
ized free transportation.” 

The Missouri Pacific—though not a 
direct party to the hearing—raised the 
question about free transportation of 
railroad hospital association employees 
and staff members of railway-operated 
hospitals. As the road’s General At- 
torney T. R. Ware put it: “There has 
never been a ruling on this matter, 
but if we are doing wrong by giving 
these people free transportation, we 
want to know.” 

Because the issues involved vary 
from road to road, in the interest of 
expediting the hearing, this question 
will not be included. Commissioner 
Mitchell indicated, however, that the 
commission would give consideration to 
holding separate hearings on the ques- 
tion at a later date. 

In response to a specific question by 
a railroad attorney, Mr. Mitchell said 
the commission had no intention of 
making a similar inquiry into the prac- 


tices of bus, truck or waterway trans- 
portation companies. 

An eastern hearing under Docket No. 
30475 will be held at a later date. 


February Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 0.06 
per cent—from 1,253,379 to 1,252,619 
—from mid-January to mid-February, 
but the mid-February total was 11.3 
per cent above that of February 1950, 
according to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The index of employment, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100, was 
125.8 for February compared with 
127.7 for the previous month and 113 
for February, 1950. 

February employment was _ below 
that of the previous month in three of 
the seven groups, and up in the other 
four. None of these changes amounted 
to as much as one per cent. 

As compared with February 1950, 
employment increased in all groups. 
Increases ranged from 16.38 per cent 
for the maintenance of way and: struc- 
tures group to 1.33 per cent for the 
group embracing executives, officials 
and staff assistants. Maintenance of 
equipment and stores and train and 
engine service groups were up 15.05 
per cent and 14.44 per cent, respec- 
tively. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 24 totaled 748,804 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on March 29. This 
was an increase of 3.439 cars, or 0.5 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 31,545 cars, or 
4.4 per cent, compared with the corre- 








A TICKET TO RETIREMENT valid 
from “Hard Work to Happy Leisure’ 
was presented to Alistair Fraser, re- 
tired vice-president of traffic of the 
Canadian National, at a_ recent 
luncheon given in his honor at Detroit, 
Mich. Bearing the names of his 178 
passenger and freight associates on the 
Grand Trunk Western, the ticket was 
presented to Mr. Fraser in a portfolio 
which also contained a $1,000 Cana- 
dian National bond. Shown with Mr. 
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Fraser (third from left) are: A. M. 
Nolan, general western passenger agent, 
Chicago; Geo. L. Bryson, passenger 
traffic manager, (U.S. lines); Mr. 
Fraser; Ralph G. Evans, general agent, 
passenger department, Detroit; J. V. 
Maloney, newly appointed assistant 
vice-president of freight traffic of the 
C.N.’s U.S., lines and J. L. Bickley, 
general passenger agent, Chicago. Mr. 
Fraser's retirement on March 15 was 
reported in Railway Age of March 19 


sponding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 152,475 cars, or 25.6 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1949 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 17 totaled 745,365 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 17 


District 1951 1950 1949 
NOOO rans 86 136,775 136,181 114,502 
Allegheny .... 161,056 148,340 124,096 
Pocohontas ... 59,733 68,233 20,012 
Southern ..... 130,452 128,962 111,005 
Northwestern . 76,854 75,258 76,188 
Central Western 119,872 110,810 105,534 
Southwestern .. 60,623 57,750 56,585 


Total Western 
Districts .... 257,349 243,818 238,307 


Total All Roads 745,365 725,534 607,922 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products .... 50,574 42,292 47,093 
Livestock ..... : 7,811 8,597 
herr rns 131,694 191,234 45,850 
NN acs seis 16,031 12,365 12,252 
Forest products. 44,77 7 844 ,271 
Pe 19,554 11,910 13,158 
Merchandise I.c.|. 85,247 84,846 94,754 
Miscellaneous . 390,329 337,232 349,947 
March 17 ..... 745,365 725,534 607,922 
March 10 ..... 749,627 707,911 709,326 
March 3 ...... 785,867 574,449 705,552 
February 24 .. 734,794 546,707 688,128 
February 17 .. 740,557 560,068 697,335 
Cumulative total 
1] weeks ... 7,989,967 6,686,342 7,634,359 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended March 17 totaled 77,250 
cars. compared with 74,882 cars for 
the previous week. and 74,382 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canoda: 
March 17, 1951 ..... 77,250 39,315 
March 18, 1950 ..... 74,382 33,086 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
March 17, 1951 ..... 815,742 398,081 
March 18, 1950 ..... 745,896 314,308 


Rentzel Named Commerce 
Secretary for Transport 


Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has been ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation to succeed Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, who in turn 
has been named Ambassador to Costa 
Rica. Their nominations were for- 
warded to the Senate by President Tru- 
man on March 19. 

At the same time, the President 
nominated Donald W. Nyrop, present 
administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, to replace Mr. Rentzel 
as a member of C.A.B. Charles Horne, 
who has been acting director of the 
Office of Federal Airways in C.A.A., 
was nominated to succeed Mr. Nyrop 
as C.A.A. administrator. 

Mr. Rentzel will be the second 
Under Secretary for Transportation 
sin¢e that position was created last 
year. (See Railway Age of March 18, 
1950, page 79.) General Fleming was 
the first appointee and took office July 
24, moving up from chairmanship of 
the former Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Nyrop’s ‘appointment to the 
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Bath for a Big Baby 


“Housekeeping” on a railroad, keeping cars and 
locomotives clean, has developed ingenious 
machines like the one you see here to do the job 
better and faster. 


Here is one of Erie’s big diesels getting its regular 
bath. Chemically-treated water sprays out of 
dozens of jets under high pressure. Huge circular 
brushes whirling at high speed remove the grime 
that accumulates so fast on a busy railroad. 
Out moves the diesel—all 200 feet of it— 
spick and span in gleaming black and yellow in 


Erie Railroad 


Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


less than three minutes, ready for its next run! 


You may not think cleaning a diesel important, 
but it is typical of how Erie attacks every prob- 
lem in its constant search of finding ways to rum 
a better railroad. 


It all adds up to progressive railroading — the 
continuous effort to improve the safe, depend- 
able transportation of passengers and freight. It 
is this spirit which has earned the Erie the repu- 
tation as a leader among railroads— ready to 
serve our country well, in peacetime or in war! 


















































































































C.A.B. is for the remainder of a 6-year 
term expiring December 31, 1953. It 
is the second recent appointment to the 
board, the other having been that of 
Chan Gurney, former senator from 
South Dakota, who took office there on 
March 12. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will hold hear- 
ings April 4 on the nominations of Mr. 


Rentzel, Mr. Nyrop and Mr. Horne. 


1.C.C. Approves Long 
Island Train-Control Plan 


Train-control and_ signal  installa- 
tions proposed by the Long Island to 
increase safety of operation on_ its 
lines have been approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
road’s proposals resulted from _ rec- 
ommendations made by the commis- 
sion in the report on its investigation 
of the rear-end collision between two 
commuter trains at Kew Gardens. 
N. Y., on November 22, 1950 (see 
Railway Age of December 23, 1950. 
page 31.) 

The commission’s approval order, 
dated March 22, authorizes installation 
of a train-control system on the North 
Side branch, which extends from sig- 
nal tower “Harold” in Long Island 
City, N. Y., to Port Washington; and 
on the Jamaica-Babylon section of the 
Montauk branch. The former is a 16.2- 
mile. line, all double track except the 
4.2 mi. of single track between Great 
Neck and Port Washington. The Ja- 
maica-Babylon line is 27.6 mi. long, 
all double track. 

As the road’s application described 
it, the train-control system will be of 
the two-speed type, providing for a 
maximum authorized speed of 55 
m.p.h., and a restricted speed of 12 
m.p.h. The latter will be automatically 
and continuously enforced for trains 
entering and proceeding through a 
block occupied by a preceding or op- 
posing train. 

The commission-approved plans also 
contemplate installation of an auto- 
matic block signa! system, in lieu of 
the present manual-block system. on 
the single track between Great Neck 
and Port Washington. 


Bills in Congress 


Several additional bills of interest to 
railroads have been introduced in Con- 
gress since the latest previous listing 
in Railway Age of March 12. page 99. 
Those bills and their sponsors are: 


Introduced in Senate 


S. 1064, to restrict influence of carriers 
in plans for alteration or modification of 
securities ef other carriers (O’Conor of 
Maryland). 

S. 1137, to provide for separation of 
subsidy from air-mail pay (McClellan of 
Arkansas for himself and 15 other sena- 
tors). 

S. 1139, to make “certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of 
the government so as to effectuate rec- 
ommendations of the (Hoover) Commis 


Sleepy y Hollow Land 


S AND THe TARRY TOWNS 


NEW YORK CE NTRAL SYSTEM 


HISTORIC “SLEEPY HOLLOW LAND” 
in the Hudson River valley is dram- 
atized in this full-color poster issued 
by the New York Central System. The 
poster shows Sunnyside, home of Wash- 
ington Irving; Philipse Castle, restored 
Dutch trading post of 1683; and Old 
Dutch Church, made famous by Irving 
in the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ 
Copies of the poster may be obtained 
free by teachers, schools, librarians and 
societies by writing direct to the rail- 
road, room 1334, 466 Lexington avenue, 
New York 17 





sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government” (McClellan, 
for himself and 13 other senators). 

S. 1141, to “expand activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce in accordance with 
recommendations of the (Hoover) Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government” (O’Conor, for 
himself and 14 other senators). 


Introduced in House 


H.R. 2957, to increase capital stock of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and extend 
the service of such corporation to the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers (Jones of 
Alabama). 

H.R. 3050, to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to provide full annuities for indi- 
viduals who have completed 30 years of 
service or have attained the age of 60, equal 
to one-half the average monthly compensa- 
tion computed on the basis of the five high- 
est years of earnings (Battle of Alabama). 

H.R. 3120, to provide a system of trans- 
continental superhighways (Staggers of 
West Virginia). 

H.R. 3121, to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to permit retirement at age 
62 and to provide for payments of $95 
per month to widows regardless of age 
(Perkins of Kentucky). 

H.R. 3248, to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to provide for a 20 per cent 
increase in annuities, pensions, and cer- 
tain lump sums payable under such act 
(Priest of Tennessee). 

H.R. 3249, to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to provide for a 20 per cent 
increase in the survivor annuities and in- 
surance lump sum payable under such act 
(Priest). 





H.R. 3320, to provide for separation of 
subsidy from air-mail pay (Dingell of 
Michigan). 

H.R. 3367, to provide for a 25 per cent 
increase in annuities and pensions payable 
to railroad employees and to their survi- 
vors (Rees of Kansas). 

H.R. 3413, to provide that the tax on 
transportation of persons shall not apply 
in the case of a member of the armed for- 
ces traveling for the purpose of visiting 
his home (Andresen of Minnesota). 


January Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam railway 
accidents for January, as compared 
with January 1950. The compilation, 
which is subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 
January 
Item 1951 1950 
Number of train accidents* ...... 1,028 762 
Number of accidents resulting in 
I eek a as kes 08's 62 35 
Number of casualties in train, train- 
service and nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
EWES Cn ie 04.0% 4080008 56 68 
ES Eo ae 55 61 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
EE Weds ochiw.e 500s : ; 
| ARES ee 4 39 
(b) In train-service accidents 
|” AS en es Se A ‘e 1 
ED ee aa Ee 125 216 
Travelers not on trains 
Re aly Coe cat a eg big win Gb © * 1 
ESS Ae ee 68 77 
Employees on duty 
EE ea tek ok waa pae esse s-< 32 27 
OS EAE Se eae 2,178 1,655 
All other nontrespassers* 
EDS oss oo dave e aes sea 165 144 
DE kao seal ea hatee sake 693 497 
Total—All classes of persons: 
SRB RR Sea ae 253 241 
| RS ris Va ae 3,123 2,545 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $275 or more to railway property 
in 1950. Beginning January 1, 1951, this mini- 
mum was raised to $300. Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 

** Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
i ee Eig Reyer Nar 155 134 
OS Se Pere Pere <-.e 368 


ORGANIZATIONS 





To celebrate its silver anniversary. 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Chapter o! 
the Railway Business Women’s As- 
sociation will hold a dinner and dance 
at the Hotel Cleveland on April 7 and 
a luncheon at the Tudor Arms Hotel on 
April 8. Association President Mrs. 
Genevieve Sonnie, of the New York 
Central, says membership in the asso- 
ciation has grown to the point where 
there are now chapters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, Cincinnati, Ohio. De- 
we, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Minneapolis, Minn., and St. 
Paul, New Orleans, La., New York and 
Washington, D. C. 


The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Con- 
ference will hold its annual industrial 
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FAIR TREATMENT 


Experience has shown that industry goes where it is 
wanted and stays where it is treated fairly. 

That is one big reason why the Seaboard South- 
east is growing so rapidly. The people of this area 
really want new industries and will work to help them 
succeed. 

Let us help you find the right place for your plant. 
We have assisted many of the nation’s outstanding 
concerns in their plant location problems and we will 
gladly render you a similar service without cost or 
obligation. All inquiries will be held in strict confidence. 


Write, wire or telephone: 
Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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night on April 12. A_ family-style 
chicken dinner will be served at 6:30 
p.m., following which the group will 
hear a talk by Dale E. Sutton of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 


The Transportation Association 
of America has announced election 
of Edgar W. Smith, president of the 
Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce, 
as a member of its board of directors 
and as general chairman of the newly- 
created Pacific Northwest Forum, 
which comprises Oregon, Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Montana; 
of Frank E. McCaslin, president of the 
Oregon Portland Cement Company, as 
chairman of the Oregon division of the 
Pacific Northwest Gorum; of Kenneth 
M. Kennell. vice-president of Shaffer 
Terminals, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., as 
chairman of the Washington division, 
and of Harlan I. Peyton, president of 
the Peyton Investment Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., as chairman of the Inland 
Empire division of the forum. 


The Western Railway Club, Chi- 
cago, will commemorate the centen- 
nials of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Illinois Central 
at its meeting on April 16, at 8 p.m. at 
the Sherman Hotel. Senator Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, will be the 
principal speaker. There will be a re- 
ception at 6 p.m. and dinner at 7. 


The Railroad General Agents As- 
sociation of Los Angeles. Cal., has 
elected the following officers for 1951- 
52: President, L. E. Gabrielson, gen- 
eral agent, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy system; first vice-president. 
C. F. Hallsman, general agent, pas- 
senger department, Union Pacific; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. E. Beach, gen- 
eral agent, Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific: 
third vice-president, H. N. Knocke, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Great 
Northern; secretary-treasurer, Douglas 
Seaman, district passenger agent, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Traffie Club of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. will hold its next meeting on 
April 5, at the Hotel Granada. It will 
be designated as “Railroad Night,” 
with a guest speaker and entertain- 
ment. 


The Los Angeles, Cal., Chamber 
of Commerce has appointed Gerald 
W. Collins as director of its transpor- 
tation division. 


The Transportation Club of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce will give a_ testimonial 
dinner in honor of Frederick W. Bur- 
ton, retired director of the transporta- 
tion department of the chamber, at the 


= 


Rochester Club, at 7 p.m. on April 12. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco has installed the fol- 
lowing officers for 1951-52: President. 
Helen W. Routh, California Packing 
Corporation; vice-president, Phyllys 
Nelson. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
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Company; secretary, Florence Cun- 
ningham, Overland Freight Transfer 
Company, and treasurer, Jewell Sloat, 
Business Properties, Inc. 


E. W. Tinker, executive secretary, 
American Paper & Pulp Assn., New 
York, will be guest speaker at the 
special luncheon to be sponsored by 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advis- 
ory Board in the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J.. on April 27 in con- 
nection with its 84th regular meeting. 
Mr. Tinker’s address will be entitled 
“The Growth of the Paper Industry.” 


SUPPLY TRADE 





The Southern Wood Preserving 
Company has appointed L. P. Wil- 
burn and J. Harry Dunstan as vice- 
presidents. 


H. Raymond Benson, formerly 
New England district maintenance su- 
pervisor of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, has been appointed 
manager of the transportation depart- 
ment, at district headquarters in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Benson, an electrical 
engineering graduate of Northeastern 





H. Raymond Benson 


University, joined the transportation 
sales department of Westinghouse in 
the New England district in 1924. He 
was appointed district maintenance su- 
pervisor in 1939. The company also has 
appointed Wallace B. Strathdee as 
manager of the marine and industrial 
departments at the New England dis- 
trict office. 


C. K. Luyster has been appointed 
district sales manager for the Wood- 
ings-Verona Tool Works and the 
Woodings Forge & Tool Co., with 
offices in the Railway Exchange build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Luyster was 
educated in the public schools of 
Brookfield, Mo., and at Missouri Wes- 
leyan College. He was employed in the 
track and engineering departments of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


from 1926 to 1940. From 1940 to 1945 
he was engaged in consulting work 
with Day & Zimmerman, and since 
1945 has been a representative for the 
Woodings tool, companies. 


Ellis W. Test, assistant to presi- 
dent of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, has re- 
tired after 43 years with that company. 
Harris Shane, director of personnel 
for the U. S. Department of Labor, has 
been appointed associate director of 
industrial relations. 


Herbert E. McCandless, vice- 
president in charge of circulation for 
the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation, has retired. Mr. 
McCandless was born in New York 
City on January 18, 1890. He began 
his business career there in 1905 in 
the banking field, and from 1911 to 
1917 was associated with a New York 





Herbert E. McCandless 


public utility company. He served in 
the United States Army from late 1917 
to 1919. 

Mr. McCandless joined Simmons- 
Boardman in 1920 and in 1928 was 
appointed assistant to the president 
in charge of circulation. He was 
elected a _ vice-president in August, 
1943. 


J. G. Crost has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the Sunroc 
Refrigeration Company, Glen Rid- 
dle, Pa., for which company he has 
been acting in a consulting capacity. 


Jay B. Tracy, Sr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of railroad sales and 
service of the General Refractories 
Company. Mr. Tracy, formerly in the 
railroad sales and service department, 
has been with the company since 1925. 


The Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration has closed its offices at 120 
Broadway, New York. All sales activi- 
ties in the New York area will be coor- 
dinated in the company’s offices at 60 
E. 42nd street, New York. 


J. R. Lewis has been appointed 


assistant general sales manager of the 
Quaker Rubber Corporation, a di- 
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vision of the H. K. Porter Company. 
Mr. Lewis has been with Quaker since 
1940, working successively as Phila- 
delphia, Pa., district sales manager 
and assistant sales manager. 


R. B. Little has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Reliance 
division of the Eaton Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Little attended the 
Republic Stee! sales school, Massillon, 
Ohio, in 1932 and subsequently worked 
for five years as a member of the sales 





R. B. Little 


department in the New York office. In 
1939 he joined the Moltrup Steel Prod- 
ucts Cempany, Beaver Falls, Pa., as 
sales manager in charge of the New 
York district territory. He worked in 
that capacity until he joined Eaton as 
a sales representative in the Reliance 
division’s New York sales office. 


Headquarters of the coal chemical 
sales division of the United States 
Steel Company have been transferred 








John J. Egan, Jr., has been appointed 
regional manager of the new Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of the Lamson Corporation. 
Mr. Egan formerly was with Dodge & 
Seymour in New York as sales super- 
visor. The new office, at 5013 Detroit 
avenue, will be headquarters for the 
area formerly covered by the Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, offices 
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from 25 Broad street, New York, to 
525 William Penn Place building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A district sales of- 
fice will be maintained temporarily at 
the present New York location under 
direction of Walter Haggard, but 
will move July 1 to 71 Broadway. 


Charles A. Marshall has been 
elected president and treasurer of 
Newhall-Marshall-Wood, Ine., in 
conjunction with the resignations of 
David Newhall as president and 
John S. Wood as vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Marshall has 
acquired the stock of his former asso- 
ciates in the corporation, but no im- 
mediate changes in operation or cor- 
porate name are planned. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Foyle, who for many 
years served as first vice-president of 
the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., died at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in that city on Feb- 
ruary 27. 


David C. Ball, organizer and chair- 
man of the board of directors of Oakite 
Products, Inc., died on March 23 at his 
home in Lake Placid, N. Y. He was 
93 years old. Mr. Ball organized the 
Oakley Chemical Company in 1909 and 
later became its president. In 1926 the 





David C. Ball 


name of the company was changed to 
Oakite Products, Inc. Mr. Ball became 
chairman of the board of directors in 


1949. 


Paul Traeger, formerly manager 
of the service department of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, died on March 26, after an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Traeger was born 
in Germany on January 4, 1891. He 
received his early education in New 
York public schools and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1913 with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. 
During summer vacations of 1911 and 
1912, Mr. Traeger worked with the 
New York Central on third rail con- 
struction. From 1913 to 1915 he served 
as a special apprentice at the Harmon, 


N. Y., shops and, in the latter year, 
entered the road’s electrical engineer- 
ing department. He left in 1916 to 
join the Aetna Explosive Company, 
Emporium, Pa., and worked successive- 
ly as master mechanic and mechanical 
engineer. Mr. Traeger joined Simmons- 
Boardman in 1918 working as advertis- 





Paul Traeger 


ing copy writer until 1927, when he 
was appointed § assistant manager, 
service department. He was appointed 
manager of the department in 1931, 
which position he held until October 
10, 1949, when he received a leave of 
absence because of ill health. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 872, which 
maintains a permit system in connec- 
tion with the movement of grain to 
terminal elevators, has been modified 
by Amendment No. 2, which set back 
the expiration date from March 22 
until June 15. 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in March 


Domestic orders for 526 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units, 11,931 freight- 
train cars and 64 passenger cars were 
reported in Railway Age in March. 
Estimated cost of the locomotive units 
is $85,000,000; of the freight-train 
cars, $71,500,000; and of the passenger 
cars, $9,600,000. An accompanying 
table lists the orders in detail. 

During the first three months of 
1951, Railway Age has reported domes- 
tic orders for 39,230 freight-train cars 
costing an estimated $220,920,000; 771 
diese]-electric locomotive units and six 
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THEY STOOD UP AND CHEERED when the first train crossed this new Southern Railway bridge 


last year. For it marked the completion of another important service-improvement project on the 
Southern. In the past ten years we've put about $125 million into dieselization alone. A like 
amount went into new freight and passenger cars and into plant improvements and betterments 
of all kinds. This great program is designed to give better service to civilian traffic and to provide 


adequate and accelerated service for national defense. e SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Locomotives 
ea Build 
Purchaser No. Type Reporte vilder — ; 
A. 48. Ses a See 1 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 5  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Calumet & Hecla Consoli- See i 
ar ag | eee ee 1 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 5 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
NED 6 i:3ssir on Sak ae > cules 4  1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 12 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
4 2,250-hp. “A” Pass. Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
Sy MPerrrrr es Poy ee 10 1,500-hp. Road Mar. 12 Electro-Motive 
31 1,500-hp. Freight Mar. 12 Electro-Motive 
12. 1,500-hp. “A’’ Frt. Mar. 12 Electro-Motive 
4 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Mar. 12 Electro-Motive 
10 1,200-hp. Switching Mor. 12 Electro-Motive 
eS Pee eee ere 22 2,250-hp. “A” Pass. Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
131 1,500-hp. “A” Frt. Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
7 1,500-hp. “’B’’ Frt. Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
27 ~=—1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
1 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 19 = Electro-Motive 
6 800-hp. Switching Mar. 19 — Electro-Motive 
62 1,600-hp. “A” Frt. Mar. 19 American-G. E. 
32 1,600-hp. ‘BY’ Frt. Mar. 19 American-G. E. 
27 ~=—s 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 19 American-G. E. 
13 600-hp. Switching Mar. 19 <American-G. E. 
8 2,400-hp. “A” Pass Mar. 19 Fairbanks, Morse 
8 1,600-hp. “A” Frt Mar. 19 Fairbanks, Morse 
4 1,600-hp. “BY Frt. Mar. 19 Fairbanks, Morse s 
18 1,600-hp. “A” Frt Mar. 19 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
8 1,600-hp. ‘BY’ Frt Mar. 19 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
3 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 19 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
a ¥ Steel —P- 8 800-hp. Switching Mar. 5 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
OE SRR Pe rs 7 3-unit 4,500-hp. Frt. Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
4 2-unit 3,000-hp. Frt. Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
1 1,500-hp. Freight Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
3 2-unit 4,500-hp. Pass. Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
2 2,250-hp. a ws Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
6 1'500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 26 Electro-Motive 
8 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 26 — Electro-Motive 7 
a ee 2  1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 5 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Freight Cars 
Amer. Refrig. Transit ... 500 40-ton Refrigerator Mar. 19 Pressed Steel Car 
A; Tee Be ano ke 250 70-ton Ballast Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Se OS 6 50-ton Air Dump Mar. 19 Magor Car 
Bangor & Aroostook 500* 40-ton Refrigerator Mar. 26 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Cs Ss. os ere ca seen 500 50-ton Box Mar. 19 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ey We ES bi ea wn Sn 200 70-ton Cov. Hopper Mar. 5  Pullman-Standard 
[i ee Sadie radpabeone 500 70-ton Hopper Mar. 26 Pressed Stee! Car 
500 50-ton Hopper Mar. 26 Pressed Steel Car 
ag ae | cme Fy ee 50 40-ton Refrigerator Mar. 19 Co. Shops 
G 2 Cs aeere XZ 500 40-ton Hopper Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Erie ie eas wap s Kanne ocean 500 70-ton Gondola Mar. 12. Greenville Steel Car 
500 50-ton Box Mar. 12 . Shops 
RS We Gee okt k Gokee pha dae 250 50-ton Box Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
250 70-ton Hopper Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
OF AS sere 1,000 70-ton Ore Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
EE rR pee 25 70-ton Gondola Mar. 12. Greenville Steel Car 
SS Ee er aera 500 70-ton Hopper Mar. 19 = Pullman-Standard 
iy ON se ae ee 300 - 70-ton Ore Mar. 19 = Bethlehem Steel 
100 50-ton Box Mar. 19 = Puliman-Standard 
EEG cna ietikiiweds.s 100 70-ton Cov. Hopper Mar. 19 = Pullman-Standard 
Mather Stock Car ..... 50 40-ton Refrigerator Mar. 19 Co. Shops 
ae 2 ere 100 50-ton Box Mar. 19 = Pullman-Standard 
GR OD a ee 100 50-ton Pulpwood Mar. 26 R. R. Shops 
ee ans ko kwcdneoacen 1,000 70-ton Gondola Mar. 19 Greenville Steel Car 
500 70-ton Flat Mar. 19 General American 
1,000** 70-ton Gondola Mar. 19 Bethlehem Steel 
Re Feiss eS akbhanee 1,000 50-ton Box Mar. 19 = R. R. Shops 
200 70-ton Ore Mar. 19 R. R. Shops 
50 Caboose Mar. 19 R. R. Shops 
3 Se ae 250 70-ton Cov. Hopper Mar. 19 R. R. Shops 
ia rt atiat sida ate stoi aieiet ae 500 70-ton Ballast Mar. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 70-ton Gondola Mar. 26 Greenville Steel Car 
fe See Po 250 70-ton Gondola Mar. 26 R. R. Shops 
View ocnccucs nadine’ 300 50-ton Box Mar. 19 = Pullman-Standard 
*Originally ordered from the road’s own shops. 
**For the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Passenger Cars 
PS Re dass de eekcecn sian 64 Various Mar. 26 Budd 





steam locomotives costing an estimated 
and 69 passenger cars 
costing an estimated $10,350,000. (The 
cars reported last 


Bangor & 


$122,872,000; 


500 refrigerator 


month as ordered by the 


Aroostook were 


originally 


ordered 


from the road’s own shops—sce Rail- 


way Age of January 
hence they are not included again in 


the totals for March.) 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Baltimore & Ohio is inquir- 
ing for 1,000 70-ton gondola cars, 1,000 
70-ton cov- 


50-ton box cars 


ered hopper cars. 


and 500 


22, page 42— 


ly 


cars and 250 


50-ft. 


The Grand Trunk Western has 
ordered 300 70-ton high-side gondola 
50-ton box cars 
from the General American Transpor- 
tation Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


aud Lynn, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. material to install cen- 
tralized traffic control on approximate- 
18 miles of double track between 
Trinidad, Colo., 
714-ft. style-C control machine will be 
installed at Las Vegas, N. M. In addi- 


tion to code equipment. 


N. M. The 


the order in- 


cludes style H-5, searchlight signals, 
M-23A electric switch machines, T-21 
switch stands, SL-21A electric switch 
locks, relays, rectifiers, transformers, 
etc. Field installation will be handled 
by railroad forces. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. material to install cen- 
tralized trafic control on 107.5 miles 
of single track between Bakersfield, 
Cal., and Calwa. The 1714-ft. style C 
control machine will be installed at 
Fresno, Cal. In addition to code and 
carrier equipment, the order includes 
style H-5 searchlight signals, M-23A 
dual-control electric switch machines, 
T-21 switch stands, SL-21A_ electric 
switch locks, relays. rectifiers, coded 
track circuit apparatus, transformers, 
switch circuit controllers and hous- 
ings. Field installation will be han- 
dled by railroad forces. 


The Chicago Great Western has 
ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. materials to install a re- 
motely-controlled interlocking at South 
St. Paul, Minn., including a B-30 con- 
trol machine, signals, switch machines, 
relays, rectifiers. transformers and 
housings. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Central of Pennsylvania has 
ordered 1,200 gross tons of rail from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Projects 
have been authorized by this road, at 
indicated probable costs, as follows: 
Realine main track between Satilla, 
Ga., and Haywood ($115,839); extend 
drainage culverts between Contentnea, 
S. C., and Selma ($104,542); recon- 
struct bridges over the Tar river at 
Tarboro, N. C. ($100,000), and at 
Greenville, N ($48,000), and over 
Contentnea creek at Grifton, N. C. 
($83,000); yard floodlighting systems 
at Waycross, Ga. ($25,678), and at 
Lakeland, Fla. ($22,901); interchange 
track with the Norfolk Southern at 
Wilson, N. C. ($24,000); and exten- 
sion of passing track at Cope, S. C. 
($22,198). Contracts have been 
awarded to the General Electric Com- 
pany for the Waycross floodlighting 
system and to the Ellard Construction 
Company for grading on the track 
realinement between Satilla and Hay- 
wood. 





Central of New Jersey.—This 
road has awarded two contracts for 
portions of work involved in new l.c.l. 
facilities at Eilzabeth, N. J.: To 
Charles F. Vachris, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for platforms ($125,000), and to 


the DelBalso Construction Corporation, 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things— better ! 


a will to please and 
the ways of doing so 


Shippers like a friendly railroad—one willing to 
solve special problems, offer suggestions, follow 
through efficiently. We of the Baltimore & Ohio not 
only offer this willingness, but also support it with 
practical working features like these: 


SENTINEL SERVICE. A B&O “‘first”” that provides siding- 
to-siding dependability on carload freight. Through its 
Automatic Records feature, shippers and receivers are 
advised of both schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


TIME-SAVER SERVICE. A streamline LCL service that offers 
dependable schedules, and saves 3 or more shipping time. 


PROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM. An educational activity in 
freight claim prevention through careful handling of ship- 
ments over the road, in the terminals and at freight houses. 


It pays to route via B&O. Ask our man! 































































New York, for furnishing a steel roof 
for the platforms ($71,575). 


Reading.—This road has awarded 
a contract to the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for a car retarder sys- 
tem in the eastbound classification yard 
at Rutherford, Pa., to cost an estimated 
$550,000. The J. C. Shawfield Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., has received a 
contract for general excavation and 
grading in the yard, to cost an esti- 
mated $425,000. A contract also has 
been awarded to the Delta Construc- 
tion Company, Hopewell, N. J., for 
bridge and grade crossing reconstruc- 
tion at Grantham, Pa. Estimated cost 
of this project is $35,000. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac.—This road has authorized, 
at the indicated probable costs, track 
construction and remote control signal- 
ing at Possum Point, Va. ($24,500), and 
track construction at Fredericksburg, 


Va. ($92,500), and Milford ($71,500). 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago North Shore & Milwau- 
kee.—On the grounds that the Illinois 
Commerce Commission’s recent order 
prohibiting discontinuance of its su- 
burban “Shore Line Route” places an 
“undue burden upon interstate com- 
merce and confiscates petitioner’s prop- 
erty and assets without due process of 
law,” the C.N.S&M. has filed a peti- 
tion for reconsideration of the com- 
mission’s order. (See Railway Age, 
March 12, page 99.) In the petition, 
the North Shore cited nearly one hun- 
dred reasons why the commission 
should rescind its order and grant re- 
hearings. The disputed order denied 
the road its request to abandon rail 
operations on the suburban branch line 
and to substitute operation of buses of 
a subsidiary company between Chicago 


and Waukegan, III. 


Texas & New Orleans.—The 
I.C.C. has affirmed the decision of its 
Division 4 which authorized this road 
to abandon its Lampasas branch, 22.6 
miles of main track and 1.7 miles of 
sidetrack, between Burnet, Tex., and 
Lampasas. (See Railway Age of June 
10, 1950, page 82.) The commission 
imposed a condition that any person or 
persons should have 40 days from 
March 12 in which to purchase the line 
at not less than net salvage value. A 
dissenting opinion filed by Chairman 
Splawn said methods used by the 
T.&N.O. in allocating revenues and ex- 
penses to the branch “do not fairly 
reflect the revenue value of the line 
to the system.” He also said adequate 
consideration was not given to the im- 
portance of the line in making shorter 
and more direct through routes. Com- 
missioner Aitchison joined in this dis- 
sent. 
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Application has been filed with the 


LCA. by: 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—To abandon 12.7 
miles of branch line from Paris, Ky., to Chicle. 


Division 4 of the L-C.C. has author- 
ized: 

MIDDLE CREEK.—To abandon its entire line, 
approximately 4 miles, which extends from 
Hartland, W. Va., to Bickmore. The report by 
Division 4 said the coal resources that furnished 
the road’s principal traffic have become ex- 
hausted. 

TENNESSEE & NORTH CAROLINA.—To abandon 
its entire line, 24.8 miles, from Andrews, N. C., 
to Hayesville. Division 4 noted that the road has 

operated at a loss for the past five years, 
and concluded that future traffic would not be 
sufficient to pay the cost of handling it. 


FINANCIAL 





Alleghany Corporation.—Annual 
Report——This company’s net income 
last year, excluding profit and loss on 
security transactions, was $1,244,407, 
compared with $1,869,557 in 1949, ac- 
cording to the recently released annual 
report. Security transactions, exclud- 
ing loss of $4,899,366 on sale of 55,200 
Missouri Pacific common shares _pur- 
chased in 1929, produced a net gain of 
$2,175.997, compared with a net loss 
of $5,583,015 in 1949. Cost of the M.P. 
shares was $4,921,110, they were sold 
for $43,407. Decrease in net income, 
Robert R. Young, chairman, and Allan 
P. Kirby, president, said in the report, 
was due chiefly to reduction in assets 
caused by Alleghany’s program of re- 
acquiring shares of its two classes of 
preferred stock and to reduction in divi- 
dend income from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Pittston Company. Se- 
curity transactions during the first 
three months of 1950 included sale of 
100,000 C. & O. common shares, 5,000 
M.P. common shares and 4,317 New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis preferred 
shares, the report indicated. 


Canadian Pacific.—New Director. 
—Harold M. Turner, president of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, 
has been elected to this road’s board 
of directors. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


L.C.C, by: 

ATLANTIC & EAST CAROLINA.—To issue a col- 
lateral trust note for $112,500 to finance ac- 
quisition at that price of a 1,000-hp. diesel- 
electric road-switching locomotive from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive-General Electric Companies. The 
financing plan would involve a conditional sales 
agreement between the applicant and Alco, and 
an assignment arrangement between the latter 
and the Durham Life Insurance Company of Ral- 
eigh, N. C. The note would be issued to Durham. 
It would be a 4 per cent note, payable in month- 
ly installments of $937.50 each from May 1, 
1951, to April 1, 1961, inclusive. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. —$2, payable 
June 1 to holders of record April 27. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—common, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable April 20 to holders of record 
April 10. 

Chicago Great Western.—5% preferred (accu- 





mulation), 75¢, payable March 31 to holders of 
record March 27. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming.—common, 25¢, 
avarterly, payable April 14 to holders of record 
April 4. 

Maine Central.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable April 2 to holders of record 
March 24. 

Norfolk & Western.—4% adj. preferred, 25¢, 
tT payable May 10 to holders of record 

pri . 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able April 10 to holders of record March 30 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able March 30 to holders of record March 23 

Reading.—50¢, quarterly, payable May 10 to 
holders of record April 12. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—$3, semianual, pay- 
able April 7 to holders of record March 29. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—common, $1.4334, quar- 
terly; 4% prior lien preferred, $1, quarterly, both 
payable May 1 to holders of record Apri! 21. 


Security Price Averages 


Last Last 
Mar. 27 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 54.70 55.45 42.21 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.80 97.70 93.31 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


As announced in the March 12 Rail- 
way Age, T. E. Fox has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the chief executive 
officer of the Missourr Paciric Lines, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Born in that city on May 23, 1907, Mr. 
Fox has spent his entire railroad ca- 
reer with the M. P. He started with 
that road in 1926, and has held various 
positions in the engineering, trans- 
portation, operating and executive de- 








T. E. Fox 


partments. In April 1949 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent of transportation, later be- 
ing transferred from that post to the 
assistant superintendency at Nevada, 
Mo., in which capacity he served un- 
til his new appointment. He was on 
leave from the M. P. during World War 
II to serve overseas with the 76lst 
Railway Transportation Company, 
holding the rank of captain. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 5, Alvin D. Dugan, assistant 
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Diesels... Diesels and more Diesels 
to give you better, faster, smoother 


freight and passenger service. 


1951 will see us really on the run... 
on the run with Diesel power on all 
major freight and passenger trains. 


Yes sir, we’re ‘‘re-doing’’ Katy 
service ... blending the MODERN 
and the TRADITIONAL ... the 
modern, heavy duty smooth hauling 
efficiency of new, giant road Diesels 
with the traditionally reliable Katy 
service the Southwest has known right 
down the line, for almost 80 years. 


And, that’s not all. There’ll be more 
Diesel yard switchers working to shave 
minutes from terminal transferring 
times. There’ll be many equipment and 


service improvements to speed your 
receiving dates ... simplify your 
shipping schedules. 


The Katy is quickening the pace. 
Stepping up the action for a vigorous 
Southwest of an alerted nation. In 
1951 we continue expanding our serv- 
ice to you... This is our answer to 
your transportation problem. 


Your local Katy representative will be glad 
to tell you even more about Katy’s many new 
plans . . . and how you may benefit by 
shipping Katy, Southwest. 
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Perfect Shipping... 
Gets Top Priority... 


~»- on New York Central’s SMOOTH Water Level Route! 


y SHIPMENT 
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SMOOTH HANDLING! Some 14,500 mem- SMOOTH RIDING! Since 1945, New York SMOOTH ROUTE! New York Central’s 
bers of New York Central freight house Central has invested a total of more than tracks follow gentle, low-level valleys be- 
and freight yard crews are today gradu- $276,000,000 in new freight cars...and tween East and Midwest. And since 1945, 
ates of special movie-illustrated courses another $197,000,000 in smooth new Central has put more than $150,000,000 
in perfect shipping. Diesel-electric locomotives. into right-of-way improvements. 
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vice-president, operations and mainte- 
nance, of the New York CENTRAL 
System, at New York, has retired. Mr. 
Dugan was born in 1883 at Springfield, 
Ohio, and entered the service of the 
N.Y.C. at New York in 1901 as a clerk 
in the engineering department. He 
transferred successively to the mainte- 





Alvin D. Dugan 


nance of way department in 1903, the 
transportation department in 1905 and 
the office of operating vice-president 
in 1912. Mr. Dugan was appointed as- 
sistant to the operating vice-president 
in 1920 and assistant to the executive 
vice-president in 1931. He had been 
assistant vice-president of operations 
and maintenance since 1948. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 5, W. M. Armstrong has 
been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent of personnel of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL SystEM at Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Armstrong was born at Ottawa. 
Ont., on July 5, 1895, and attended 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute and Queens 
University, Kingston, Ont. (B. Sc. in 





W. M. Armstrong 


C.E., 1920). During World War I 
(1915-1919) he was with the Canadian 
Army overseas and was attached to the 
Royal Air Force for one year. Mr. 
Armstrong entered railroad service in 
1920 and served until 1923 as assis- 
tant engineer, Grand Trunk Arbitra- 
tion, at Montreal. He was appointed 
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assistant engineer, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, in 1923; assistant to assistant 
vice-president in 1924; office engineer 
in 1929; assistant director, Bureau of 
Economics, in 1937; and assistant 
chief, department of research and de- 
velopment, in 1939, all with the C.N. 
at Montreal. On December 1, 1942, 
Mr. Armstrong was appointed general 
manager of the C.N. Telegraphs at 
Toronto Ont., in which capacity he 
served until his recent appointment. 


Duncan M. George has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the CanapiaAN Pactric at Montreal. 
Que., to replace Allan C. MacDon- 
ald, who, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to become director of shipbuild- 
ing in Canada’s new Department of 
Defense Production. A photograph and 
biographical sketch of Mr. George ap- 
peared in Railway Age of March 11. 
1950, page 106, at the time of his ap- 
pointment as assistant to the vice- 
president of the C.P.’s Eastern region 
at Toronto, Ont., which position he re- 
linquished to take on his new duties. 


As reported in the March 12 Rail- 
way Age, J. V. Maloney has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of freight traffic, United States 
lines, of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Maloney 
began his railroad eareer as a clerk in 
the freight traffic department of the 
Grand Trunk Western-Canadian Na- 
tional at Buffalo, ‘N. Y., in 1912. He 
later held various positions in the de- 





J. V. Maloney 


partment, becoming general agent in 
1925. In 1930 he was transferred to 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. and two years later 
returned to Buffalo as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. Mr. Maloney was 
promoted to general freight agent in 
1938, and in 1944 was advanced to 
freight trafic manager, in which ca- 
pacity he was serving prior to his re- 
cent appointment. 


J. Frank Doolan, executive vice- 
president, operation, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartrorp at New 
Haven, Conn., has retired. He had 
served the road for 46 years. 


FINA 


NCIAL, 
& ACCOUNTING 


LEGAL 


Elmer E. Phipps, special agent in 
the real estate department of the BaL- 
riMORE & QOuio, has been appointed 
general real estate agent, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeed- 
ing the late Robert E. Kennedy, 
whose death was noted in the Febru- 
ary 19 Railway Age. Mr. Phipps is a 
graduate in law of the University of 
Maryland and has completed courses 
at the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers. He entered B. & O. 
service as clerk in the car service de- 
partment at Baltimore in November 
1921, and in February 1922 was trans- 
ferred to the office of the treasurer. He 
entered the real estate department in 
December 1924, and, after advancing 
to various positions in that depart- 
ment, was appointed special agent in 
(August 1945. 


O. G. Edwards, assistant general 
counsel of the CHicaco, MILWAUKEE, 
St. Paut & Paciric, at Chicago, has re- 
tired after 47 years of railroad service. 
\ native of Seranton, Pa., Mr. Ed- 
wards was educated at Whitman Col- 
lege. Walla Walla, Wash., and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School. Follow- 
ing service with the Union Pacific, he 
entered the Milwaukee’s law depart- 
ment at Seattle, Wash.. in October 
1931 as assistant general attorney. He 
was appointed tax commissioner in 
1936, and in February 1942 became 
assistant general solicitor. Mr. Ed- 
wards had served as assistant general 


counsel since October 1948. 


OPERATING 
J. M. Campbell has been ap- 


pointed superintendent car service of 
the Central region of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL at Toronto, Ont., as reported 
in the Railway Age of March 12. Mr. 
Campbell was born at Toronto. joined 


the Grand Trunk (C.N.) in 1916 as 





J. M. Campbell 


inwards clerk, and subsequently served 
in various positions until 1940, when 
he was promoted to freight car dis- 
tributor. In January 1951 he was ap- 
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Pacific Coast Area to the East ane 


| Two C&O all-rail service routes move freight on time-savi 
from the Pacific Coast to destinations in the east and 
pers have their choice of the Chicago gateway or 
route that bridges Lake Michigan. 


| THE CHICAGO GATEWAY 


Via Pere Marquette District. Cars received from 
moved by manifest trains to direct connections with 
Detroit, East Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. 








Via Chesapeake District. All western lines connect with manife 
for through service to Cincinnati and destinations in Ken 
Virginia and Virginia. Direct connections with othe 
Elkhorn City, Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk ex 
the southeast. 


THE LAKE MICHIGAN GATEWAY 


In daily operation the year around, C&O’s (Pe 
great steel car ferries transfer cars received 
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to Ludington, Michigan, thence in symbol mé& 
or Suspension Bridge, New York, where Sapthegiy 
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pointed traveling car service agent at 
Toronto, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Milton W. Kirby, Jr., assistant | 
trainmaster of the SOUTHERN at Atlanta, | 
Ga., has been advanced to terminal 
trainmaster at John Sevier terminals, | 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Se ea 


Louis Wayne Awe, whose promo- 

: tion from assistant superintendent to 
i superintendent of the Exemn, Jouiet & 
t EASTERN, at Gary, Ind., was announced 
: in the February 12 Railway Age, was 
born on ‘May 27, 1906, at Joliet, I1L., 

: where he graduated from high school 
i in 1925. In September of that year he 
joined the E. J. & E. at Joliet as brake- 


man, becoming conductor in 1929. 

From October 1942 to September 1945 
i Mr. Awe was with the Military Rail- 
: way Service in North Africa and Italy, 
e subsequently returning to the E. J. & E. 
bs as conductor. He was appointed trans- 
: portation inspector in January 1947 


and assistant superintendent at Gary 
the following August. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 5, J. R. White has been ap- 
pointed general manager of communi- 
cations of the CANADIAN NATIONAL at 
Toronto, Ont. Mr. White was born at 
Ottawa, Ont., on December 8, 1900, | 
and was graduated from the University 
of Toronto in 1923. He entered the 
service of the C.N. in the operating de- | 
partment at Battle Creek, Mich., and | 
in 1924 transferred to the bureau of | 
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economics at Montreal, Que. In 1929 
he served in the Bureau of Railway 
Economics at Washington, D. C., and 
in 1931 returned to the C.N. as assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge of 
subsidiary companies. The following 
year he moved to the C.N. Telegraphs 
as supervisor of budgets, subsequently 
being appointed chief of tariffs, com- 
mercial manager and chief of commer- 
cial operations. 





Paul R. Goulett, assistant general | 
manager of the New York, New | 
Haven & Hartrorp at New Haven. | 
Conn., has been promoted to general 
manager of operation and transporta- 
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R-F means Rocket 
Freight. Rocket Freight 
means Rock Isiand service. 


Rock Island service means 
the right combination of 
men, methods and facilities 
for doing a satisfactory 
transportation job. 


It's as simple as that! 


Rock Island directly serves 
14 mid-continent states, 

and with its connections pro- 
vides dependable service 

to all America...to foreign 
lands, too, through the 

Gulf Port cities of Houston, 
Texas City and Galveston. 
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For complete shipping 
information consult any 
Rock Island representative. 
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tion, coincident with the retirement, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, of 
J. Frank Doolan, executive vice- 
president, operation. William A. 
Hurley, assistant general manager, 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Goulett, with headquarters as before at 
New Haven. 


E. P. Brown has been appointed 
trainmaster, Pennsylvania division, of 
the New York CENTRAL, at Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 12, William F. Betts has been 
appointed assistant to chairman—sta- 
tistics of the Car Service Division of 
the AssoctIATION OF AMERICAN RaAIL- 
ROADS at Washington, D. C. Mr. Betts 
joined the A.A.R. staff in 1936 and 
served as car service agent at Dallas, 
Tex.; New York; Philadelphia, Pa.; 





William F. Betts 


and Kansas City, Mo. In 1942 he be- 
came chief clerk of the Car Service 
Division at Washington and in 1948 
was named statistician of the division, 
in which capacity he served until his 
recent appointment. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Betts will have general 
charge of all statistical work in the 
division. 


As reported in the March 5 Rail- 
way Age, James G. Metcalfe has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the LoutsvitteE & NASHVILLE 
at Louisville, Ky., and has been suc- 
ceeded as superintendent of transporta- 
tion by T. D. Williams. Coincident 
with these changes, W. G. McGowan 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Louisville division. A native of Louis- 
ville, Mr. Metcalfe has held various 
positions with the L. & N. since coming 
to that road in 1903 as rodman on its 
Birmingham division. After serving 
as clerk in the trainmaster’s office at 
Middlesboro, Ky., he held the positions 
of yardmaster at Appalachia, Va., and 
Corbin, Ky., and assistant trainmaster 
on the old Knoxville division. Subse- 
quently he was advanced to trainmaster 
and later to assistant superintendent 
on the Cincinnati division. In 1924 he 
was promoted to superintendent at 
Paris, Ky., being appointed to the 
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newly-created post of assistant super- 
intendent of transportation in 1936. 
Mr. Metcalfe became superintendent 
of transportation in 1937, in which 
position he served until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Williams is a native of Nelson 
county, Ky., and has served with the 
L. & N. since January 1926, when he 
was employed as an instrumentmun on 
the Louisville division. He later served 
as assistant engineer, track supervisor, 
assistant trainmaster and trainmaster 





James G. Metcalfe 


at various points. In September 1945 
he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent-chief dispatcher of the Pensacola 
division and, in November 1946, gen- 
eral superintendent at Louisville. He 
was made assistant superintendent of 
transportation in January 1949, in 
which position he had supervision over 
prevention of loss and damage to 





T. D. Williams 


freight, injuries to persons and dam- 
age to property. In February 1950 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of transportation directly concerned 
with operation of trains, revision of 
schedules, both freight and passenger, 
and other related matters. Mr. Wil- 
liams held that position at the time 
of his latest promotion. 

Starting with the L. & N. as an oper- 
ator on the Eastern Kentucky division 
in January 1914, Mr. McGowan served 


subsequently as agent and operator at 
various points on the same division 
prior to his appointment as dispatcher 
and later as chief dispatcher on that 
division. During the early part of 
World War IT he was headquartered at 
Mobile, Ala., as chief dispatcher, and 
in April 1943 moved to Lexington, 





W. G. McGowan 


Ky., as assistant trainmaster. In De- 
cember 1946 he was advanced to ter- 
minal trainmaster at New Orleans, 
La., and in January 1948 to assistant 
superintendent of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky division. Mr. McGowan was 
transferred to the Louisville division 
in October 1948 as assistant superin- 
tendent, from which post he was re- 
cently promoted. 


TRAFFIC 


Earl E. Young, general freight 
agent of the Arttantic & DANVILLE, has 
been promoted to the newly created 
position of traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Norfolk, Va. 


L. B. Freeman, assistant general 
freight agent of the Granp TruNk 
Western, has been appointed freight 





L. B. Freeman 


trafic manager of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL lines in the United 
States. Leon A. Veroneau, general 
freight agent of rates, has been made 
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freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates for the Grand Trunk. Both men 
will continue to maintain their head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Freeman 
started with the G.T. in 1918 as a jun- 
ior clerk at Chicago, and later served 
in the freight tariff bureau and gen- 
eral freight department. In 1925 he 
resigned to accept a position in the 
trafic department of Armour & Co. 
Following his return to the Grand 
Trunk in 1927 he served in a clerical 
capacity until 1947 when he became 
general agent at Birmingham, Ala. 
Two years later he was transferred to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in March 1950 
was appointed assistant to the freight 
trafic manager at Chicago. Mr. Free- 
man was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent last October. 





Leon A. Veroneau 


Mr. Veroneau began his career with 
the Grand Trunk in the freight de- 
partment at Montreal, Que., in 1902 
as an office boy. He moved to Chicago 
in 1906 as yard clerk and timekeeper, 
and in 1918 became chief clerk to the 
assistant general freight agent, being 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau two 
years later. He was made assistant 
general freight agent in 1929, and was 
advanced to general freight agent of 


rates in 1943. 


H. C. Hallmark, for many years 
freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates and divisions of the SouTHERN 
Paciric, has ‘retired. Since 1947, Mr. 
Hallmark had been on leave from the 
S.P., and had been serving as chair- 
man of a special railroad committee of 
the Western Traffic Executive Commit- 
tee handling the government's repara- 
tions cases. 


E. I. Bowman has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis 
at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding J. D. 
Reynolds, who has _ resigned. 


C. J. Dombrow, assistant passen- 
ger trafic manager of the Denver & 
Rio GranpE WeEsTERN at Denver, Colo.. 
has . been promoted to _ general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, where he will exercise super- 
vision on behalf of the passenger de- 
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Your 


nswer mah 


with the Santa Fe 






Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to get them quickly. 


He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- 
lems in your territory, plus the 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire 
organization of transportation 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 





all the way 


Let him tell you why and how 
it pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Modern Bulk Track Unloading Facilities 


C Work 


FOR YOU IN 


SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Specify “via NEW HAVEN RAILROAD” for the most 
efficient overnight freight service throughout Southern 
New England and Southeastern New York. NEW 
HAVEN connections are made at 15 freight gateways 
with 13 railroads serving the south, west, north and east 
— linking NEW HAVEN directly by rail with all points 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

When you want the fastest, most dependable, well-rounded 
freight service .. . 
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Route your Shipments 
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Coordinated Rail-Truck Service 





Modern Loading and Un- 
loading Equipment 








RAILROAD 


CONTACT THESE TRAFFIC AGENCIES FOR ROUTES, RATES AND SERVICE: 
General Freight Traffic Dept. — South Station, Boston 10, Mass. HUbbard 2-7800 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 
712 Healey Bldg. (WAlInut 2271 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. 
Water Street (Tel. 4-016! 


BROCKTON 35, MASS. 
104 Centre St. (Tel. 8083 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
444 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. (CL. 3242 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
327 So. LaSalle St. (HA. 7-6632 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
1799 Union Comerce Bidg. (MAin 1-6993 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 
3-220 General Motors Bidg. (TRinity 5-7373 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
215 Academy Bidg. (Tel. 5-7421 


HARTFORD 3, CONN. 
190 Morgan St. (Tel. 2-6101 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
202 Lemay Bidg. (Tel. 5-8713 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Railroad Station (Tel. 5-013) 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Union Station (Tel. 2-5324 


NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
82 Willis Ave. (MOtt Haven 9-5000 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
1138 Widener Bidg. (RI. 6-4790 


PITTSSURGH 19, PA. 
2522 Koppers Bidg. (AT. 1-5040 


PORTLAND 4, ME. 
477 Congres St. (Tel. 3-3826 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
44 Cottage St. (Tel. 6233) 


PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 
284-A Main St. (Tel. 7891) 


PROVIDENCE 3, R. 1. 
Union Station (DExter 1-5700) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1815 Railway Exchange Bldg. (CE. 7289 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
309 Monadnock Bidg. (YUkon 6-1025) 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
1694 Main St. (Tel. 4-4810) 


WATERBURY 35, CONN. 
45 Freight St. (Tel. 3-2151) 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
43 Madison St. (Tel. 5-4311) 
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partment in the D.&R.G.W.’s eastern 
territory. H. B. Nies succeeds Mr. 
Dombrow as assistant passenger traf- 
fic manager at Denver. 


R. H. Gustafson, formerly traffic 
agent of the Cuicaco Great WESTERN 
at Milwaukee, Wis., has been advanced 
to general agent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeding L. R. Hendrickson, who 
has resigned. 


Thomas J. Muldowney has been 
appointed general agent of the Rur- 
LAND at Chicago, replacing Harry 
Warner, who, because of illness, has 
been granted a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 26, Edward A. Ryder has 
been appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Central region of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL at Toronto, Ont. Mr. Ryder 
was born at Havelock, N. B., on Octo- 
ber 20, 1899, and studied traffic man- 
agement with LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity. He served with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces from February 
1917 to February 1919, entering rail- 
road service in April 1920 as clerk in 
the operating department of the Inter- 





Edward A. Ryder 


colonial (now C.N.) at Moncton. 
N. B., transferring to Newcastle, N. B., 
in June 1921. Mr. Ryder held various 
clerical positions with the traffic de- 
partment of the C.N. from May 1924 
until May 1944. On the latter date he 
was appointed assistant to general 
freight trafic manager at Montreal and 
in August 1946 became assistant to 
vice-president in charge of traffic at 
Montreal. In May 1949 he was ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Atlantic 
region at Moncton, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


J. Earl Tweedy, general mail and 
baggage agent of the CaNapIAN Pact- 
ric at Winnipeg, Man., has been trans- 
ferred to Montreal, Que., with super- 
vision over that type of traffic on all 
C.P. lines east of Fort William, Ont. 
He succeeds Raoul Bourgeois, who 
has retired after more than 46 years of 
service wi.h the C.P.’s mail and bag- 
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gage trafic department. J. D. H. 
Fraser, district mail and baggage 
agent at Calgary, Alta., replaces Mr. 
Tweedy as general mail and baggage 
agent at Winnipeg. 


Edward Plack, assistant general 
agent of the Seapoarp Air Line, has 
been promoted to general passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Washington, D. C. The road also an- 
nounced promotion of Godfrey L. 
Borden, division passenger agent, to 
assistant general passenger agent. with 
headquarters as before at Richmond. 
Va. Mr. Plack, a native of Baltimore. 
Md., began his railroad career in that 
city, becoming associated with the 











Seaboard in 1925 as passenger agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and later occupying 
positions of increasing importance in 
the passenger traffic department at 
Baltimore. He was transferred to Wash- 
ington in 1931. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 26, Charles R. Murray has 
been appointed freight trafic manager 
of the CanapIAN NATIONAL, in charge 
of the rate division, Canadian lines, at 
Montreal, Que. Mr. Murray was born 
in Nova Scotia and entered railroading 
in June 1908 as an operator with the 
Canadian Government Railways (now 
C.N.). After serving overseas. in 
World War I, he returned to the C.N. 





Central of Georgia Inaugurates Truck Service 
to Facilitate Handling of Shipments 


Time-saving rail-truck service, now in operation on the Central 
of Georgia Railway, affords faster and better handling of less- 
than-carload shipments. Through a fleet of new trucks and 
trailers, manned by experienced drivers, this combination serv- 
ice is to the advantage of shippers and consignees having LCL 
shipments routed via the Central of Georgia. 


Like all rail traffic, rail-truck operation offers the protection, 
safeguards, and advantages of railroad responsibility, since such 
shipments move under railway bills of lading. 


The co-ordination of rail-truck service shortens the time in 
transit between shipper and consignee of less-than-carload 
freight. It saves box car days and in this way contributes in a 
substantial way to the box car supply of carload shippers. 


Fast rail-truck service for shippers and 
consignees is another example of progress 
on the Central of Georgia. Our representa- 
tives will be glad to show you how it can 


speed your shipments. 


CENTRAL 


GEORGIA 
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At his command—the movement of a hundred trains. 


DOING THINGS! 


Since World War II The Milwaukee 
Road’s been busy building for the 
future. Everything in the plant has 
been double-checked, improved or 
replaced. 

The men at the throttle of The 
Milwaukee Road these days are 
young-minded and vigorous. They’re 


doing things and their Road’s go- 
ing places. It’s geared to a fast pace. 


Milwaukee Road agents are in 
principal cities. Ask the one nearest 
you about your shipping. You'll find 
him an experienced and forward- 
looking transportation man who'll 
say it can and will be done. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 
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in July 1919, holding various positions 
until his appointment as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Toronto, Ont. In 
1940 he was transferred to Montreal to 
assume charge of rates for lines from 
Armstrong, Ont., and West Ft. William 
eastward. In June 1945 Mr. Murray 





Charles R. Murray 


was appointed general freight agent 
at Montreal and in August 1948 be- 
came assistant freight trafic manager 
in charge of rates, tariffs and divisions 
of the system at Montreal, in which 
capacity he served until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
February 12, I. D. Talmadge has 
been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the Lenicn & Hupson River 
at Warwick, N. Y. Mr. Talmadge was 
born at Mountain Lake, N. Y., on June 
7, 1894, and entered railroad service 
on September 1, 1911, on the engineer 
corps of the New York, Ontario & 
Western at Middletown, N. Y. From 
July to December 1918 he served with 
the United States Army, and in July 
1919 was appointed assistant roadmas- 
ter of the N.Y.O.&W. at Walton, N. Y. 
He became roadmaster in July 1920. 
valuation engineer in March 1941, and 
district engineer in September 1942. 
all with the N.Y.0.&W. at Middletown. 
In November 1944 Mr. Talmadge 
joined the L.&H.R. at Warwick as 
roadmaster, in which capacity he 
served until his recent appointment. 


Edgar Winans, signal engineer of 
the Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has retired, and 
Edgar R. Frachiseur, general signal 
supervisor at Los Angeles, has been 
promoted to signal engineer, succeed- 
ing Mr. Winans. John Leonard Bart- 
lett, signal: supervisor of the Los An- 
geles division, at San Bernardino, Cal.. 
has been promoted to general signal 
supervisor, succeeding Mr. Frachiseur. 

Mr. Winans was born near Spring- 
field, Ohio, February 6, 1881. and spent 
his early years in Topeka. Kan.. re- 
ceiving his education in the Topeka 
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dong Cf. 
PERFECT 


SHIPPING 
BOSS 


' 
| 
' 


on the M. & St. L. 


| 
| HE CALLS himself John B. Careful now, with a stenographer, desk and 
| his own “Agency for Prevention of Loss and Damage.” But he’s the same 
Johnny Careful who has been full-time boss for so many years on 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


Johnny Careful tracks down Loss and Damage Claims and the mishaps 
that cause them. Also, he presides each April over America’s celebration 
of Perfect Shipping Month. In April, Shippers and Railroads take stock of 
progress toward the goal of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, industry and the workers 
who pack, label and load freight demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, 
with constantly improved equipment, omar the finest transportation 
ever known. 


Perfect Shipping Month 


is celebrated 12 times a year on the M. & St. L., with Johnny Careful in 
charge. In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service for Shippers and 
Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, for Connecting Roads, is as 
nearly perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Helping also 
are growing fleets of modern cars and locomotives, with Diesels now 
powering all trains. 


ah & 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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Dednox-Insulated for 
Condensation Control 


@ This car, and 250,000 others like it, are saving modern rail- 
roads thousands of dollars in claims every year by preventing 
damage from water due to roof condensation. Dednox was devel- 
oped at the request of many dissatisfied shippers, specifically for 
the purpose of insulating box car interiors...And many shippers 
who cannot get Dednox-insulated cars prefer to ship by other 
means, rather than chance impairment of lading in uninsulated cars. 

Application of Dednox on contract jobs is continuously super- 
vised by a Dednox inspector. No priming coat is needed. One 
application is sufficient—and lasts indefinitely. Dednox does not 
contain any water, having 2/3 less shrinkage than emulsion-type 
asphalts, and over 10 times the amount of insulating cork content! 

Get full details on Dednox insulation to help cut damage 
claims and reduce car maintenance costs. 


DEDNOX was the first successful car insulation. 
It is made from highest quality cutback asphalt, 
containing at least 60% by volume cork granules. 
Its K-Factor (heat transmission rate) is .36. 


JDEDNOX 


INCORPORATED 


7750 WEST 61ST PLACE 
SUMMIT, ILLINOIS 
(Chicago Suburb) POrtsmouth 7-7160 
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public schools and at Washburn Col- 
lege. He first entered service with the 
Santa Fe as a draftsman in the signal 
engineer system office at Topeka on 
April 1, 1906; was appointed assistant 
signal supervisor, Eastern Lines, June 
1, 1909; chief draftsman in the system 
office January 1, 1910, and assistant 
signal engineer, Eastern Lines, on May 
1, 1910. On December 1, 1911, he trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as signal super- 
visor of the Coast Lines. On July 1, 
1920, his title was changed to signal 
engineer. 

Mr. Frachiseur was born at Temple, 
Tex., December 25, 1906. He attended 
public schools at Temple and Brown- 
wood, Tex., and graduated from Texas 
A.&M. College with a degree in elec- 
trical engineering. He entered service 
with the Santa Fe’s Gulf Lines in Au- 
gust 1929 as a signal helper, and served 
in various capacities in signal construc- 
tion work until December, 1940, when 
he was transferred to the office of the 
signal engineer system at Topeka. Mr. 
Frachiseur served as a draftsman un- 
til September 1942, and as assistant en- 
gineer until July 1950, when he was 
transferred to the Coast Lines as gen- 
eral signal supervisor. 


MECHANICAL 


The Mulberry shops of the Sacra- 
MENTO NorTHERN at Chico, Cal., will 
be consolidated with the Sacramento 
shops of the parent WesterN Paciric, 
under supervision of E. E. Gleason, 
chief mechanical officer of the W.P. 
The consolidation results from conver- 
sion of both roads to diesel-electric 
power—the W.P. from steam, the S.N. 
from interurban electric operation. 


S. R. Tilbury, fuel supervisor, 
Eastern Lines, of the Atcuison, To- 
PEKA & Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., re- 
tired on March 1 after 38 years of serv- 
ice. 


W. H. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic of 
the CHEsAPEAKE & Onto at Newport 
News, Va. His former position of gen- 
eral foreman has been abolished. 


Philip H. Hatch, general mechan- 
ical superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartrorp at New 
Haven, Conn., has retired after 28 
years of service with that road. He is 
succeeded by Kenneth Cartwright, 
formerly chief mechanical engineer at 
New Haven. George J. Higgins, su- 
perintendent of the Readville (Mass.) 
shops, has been appointed assistant 
general mechanical superintendent. 


SPECIAL 


Earl E. Breese, assistant to the 
president of the TENNESSEE CENTRAL 
at Nashville, Tenn., has retired from 
that road’s employ. At the request of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, however, he has agreed to serve 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The Pullman-Standard 


|| Compartmentizer 


Tested and Proved . . . a Great Forward Step Toward Complete 
Protection of Lading Which Needs Securing, Including Mixed LCL 
Shipments. Cuts DAMAGE .. . Eliminates DUNNAGE .. . Saves 
DOLLARS! 


Pullman-Standard offers the Compartmentizer, to minimize damage claims! It provides 
protective compartments... three to a car...each one quickly adjustable to any size 
or shape of load. Dunnage is eliminated, and one man alone locates . . . re-locates . . . or 
stores the handy gates. 

Here’s how it works. With the gates open, the lading is placed in one end of the car. The 
Compartmentizer is moved tightly against the load (adjustable within a 3-inch limit) holding 
it immovable. When the Compartmentizer is closed it is secured and sealed so that the lading 
is undisturbed to destination. The other end of the car is similarly loaded. Then the third, or 
center compartment is loaded . . . for drop shipment, if desired. 

Speedy, simple, easy-to-use, the Compartmentizer brings new savings and dependability 
for railroads and shippers alike! 
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The lading is in place. The Compartmentizer is about to be closed The two Comportmentizer gates ride independently on trolley rails 
tightly against the shipment. The gates will be locked ... top, sides and extending the length of the car. For loads of varying shapes (canned 
bottom . . . then sealed with a standard box car seal, if desired. No goods and lineolum, for instance) the gates may be locked in stag 
dunnage! No costly labor or delays! gered positions, each item held securely. 
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Simplicity of the Com- 
partmentizer is shown 
here, with the unit in- 
installed in cutaway 
model of box car. 





























MN \ ) 
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: | : 
) | Standout Advantages 
i a g eeee 
e 7: 8 . 
1 
i N j 1 Nearest thing to damage-proofing! 5 No loose parts, braces, or contrap- 
' dee — Better thon truck or trailer loading for tions to get lost, No noils or dunnage 
: : LCL freight, or a full cor of lading. to clean out. No delays. No unneces- 
e , : sary laber costs. No expensive re- 
| 2 Dunnage stamnated—seidom is any plesiiandmads 
i bracing, strapping, or tying neces- 
| = wn. Flexible and adaptable to Ibads of 
}epesapeunee a NIA es aa 3 Sturdy gates of channe! steel, cov- almost any character. 
; | ond ae —. a cua Compartmentizer-equipped car need 
a ee ooh . not be classed as “special purpose.” oS 
4 Quick and easy—nothing to do but Gates store compactly at end of car. 
; move gates against load, and lock. Higher adaptability means better 
t One man can move them to any posi- service to shippers... fast turn- 
Caleb a 3 tion—no high labor costs. Ground means fewer cars required. 
i] ; COMPARTMENTIZER FURNISHED THESE 3 WAYS: 
' In new Pullman-Standard Box Cars ready-equipped with Compart- 
‘ mentizers (including installation in cars now on order); 
: As “package” Compartmentizer units which can be applied in railroad 
i or other car-building shops; 
ee We can equip most present cars with Compartmentizers, in our shops. 




















Write or Phone Your Nearest Pullman-Standard Office 





's universal! When the car is used for general purposes, the Com- 
ortmentizer is stored flat against the end of the car .. . out of the way Uu mM a n ™ C a nN d a - d 
‘. occupying only a 4%-inch space. Only one man is required to CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ake the conversion, in a matter of minutes! 
CHICAGO © NEW YORK @¢ CLEVELAND © WASHINGTON, D. C 
PITTSBURGH © BIRMINGHAM e¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





The Pullman-Standard 


Compartmentizer 


Tested and Proved . . . a Great Forward Step Toward Complete 
Protection of Lading Which Needs Securing, Including Mixed LCL 
Shipments. Cuts DAMAGE .. . Eliminates DUNNAGE .. . Saves 
DOLLARS! 


Pullman-Standard offers the Compartmentizer, to minimize damage claims! It provides 
protective compartments ... three to a car...each one quickly adjustable to any size 
or shape of load. Dunnage is eliminated, and one man alone locates . . . re-locates . . . or 
stores the handy gates. 

Here’s how it works. With the gates open, the lading is placed in one end of the car. The 
Compartmentizer is moved tightly against the load (adjustable within a 3-inch limit) holding 
it immovable. When the Compartmentizer is closed it is secured and sealed so that the lading 
is undisturbed to destination. The other end of the car is similarly loaded. Then the third, or 
center compartment is loaded . . . for drop shipment, if desired. 

Speedy, simple, easy-to-use, the Compartmentizer brings new savings and dependability 
for railroads and shippers alike! 
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The lading is in place. The Compartmentizer is about to be closed The two Compartmentizer gates ride independently on trolley rails 
tightly against the shipment. The gates will be locked ... top, sides and extending the length of the car. For loads of varying shapes (canned 
bottom ... then sealed with a standard box car seal, if desired. No goods and lineolum, for instance) the gates may be locked in stag- 
dunnage! No costly labor or delays! gered positions, each item held securely. 
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Simplicity of the Com- 
partmentizer is shown 
here, with the unit in- 
installed in cutaway 
model of box car. 
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1 Neorest thing to damage-proofing! 5 No loose parts, braces, or contrap- 
—— ” ie s Better than truck or trailer loading for tions to get lost, No nails or dunnage 
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WITH THE MODERN, AUTOMATIC GRAWAM 
TIE DOWELLING MACHINE 





Dowelled ties—as proved 
in service—provide in- 
creased service life and 
reduce tie replacement 
costs to a minimum. Now 
... the Graham Tie Dow- 
elling Machine has been 
designed and developed to 
reduce dowelling opera- 
tions to lowest cost. Com- 
pletely automatic, this 
modern machine applies 
Giant Grip Dowels into 
one or both.ends of ties in 
a fraction of the time re- 
quired by other methods. 
Investigate this machine 
today and give your road 
the benefit of its advantages 
in saving time, money and 
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First Step —Ties are auto- 
matically fed into the machine, 
equalized for position and 
squeezed in the vise. 
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Second Step—Holes are auto- 
matically drilled slightly smaller 
than dowel size. 
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Third Step— Dowels are auto- 
matically screwed into tie by 
hydraulic pressure, completing 
operation. Tie is released and is 
then ejected by incoming tie. 









1201 HUNTINGTON BANK BUILDING - COLUMBUS, OHIO 








(Continued from page 100) 

for one year as head of a mission to 
install for the Royal State Railways 
of Thailand a system of accounting 
like that authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for use in the 
United States. Mr. Breese, who, with 
his wife, was scheduled to fly to his 
new post on March 25, will reside in 
Bangkok. 

Mr. Breese received his education 
at the School of Commerce, New York 
University, and has completed 45 years 
of transportation service, having en- 





Earl E. Breese 


tered railway service with the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1905. He 
subsequently held various positions, 
including those of paymaster and audi- 
tor of disbursements for the Detroit. 
Toledo & Ironton; general accountant 
on the Delaware & Hudson; auditor of 
the Hudson River Navigation Corpora- 
tion; vice-president of the Hudson 
Steamboat Company, and comptroller 
for the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
(now abandoned). Mr. Breese became 
associated with the T. C. as special 
representative of the president at Nash- 
ville in 1940, and was elected assistant 
to the president in 1946. 


OBITUARY 


Albert A. Miller, former chief en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, of the 
Missour: Paciric Lines, who retired 
in October 1949, died on March 25 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Miller 
was born at Zanesville, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1879, and began his rail- 
road career in 1900, while still attend- 
ing engineering school at Ohio State 
University, where he received his B. S. 
degree in civil engineering in 1902. 
After serving with the Baltimore & 
Ohio and as chief engineer of a mining 
operation in Mexico, he joined the 
M. P. in 1909 as assistant engineer in 
the maintenance of way department 
and held the positions consecutively 
of division engineer, general roadmas- 
ter, engineer, maintenance of way, 
district engineer, division superintend- 
ent and engineer, maintenance of way. 
Mr. Miller was promoted to chief 
engineer, maintenance of way, in 1938. 
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Here's Low-Cost Help 
for Rough-Riding 
Freight Car Trucks 


Why pay money for high maintenance and preventable lading 
damage when the economical A.S.F. Ride-Control Package can 
make your old trucks easy riding? You'll get long spring travel 
plus constant friction control—all in one self-contained unit—for 
smooth performance test-proved as “tops” throughout the package- 
group field. The Ride-Control Package has a definite place in your 
preparedness planning. Let us show you why and where it 


should be used. 


A-S-F Kidle-Conteo? PACKAGE 


AMERICAN 
‘STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 






















Let Us Send You This 
New Complete Data on 


KINNEAR ROLLING DOORS 
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Current Publications 


FILM 


Wheels of Progress, 16-mm. sound, color. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 139 W. 
Van Buren st., Chicago 5. Free, on loan 
basis, to civic, traffic, fraternal clubs and 
other interested organizations. 

Depicts the importance of railroad 
freight service to industry and agriculture 
and shows in detail the phases of Rock 
Island operations that contribute to that 
importance. Pictures taken by a special 
camera crew cover such highlights as 
“Rocket” freights, the road’s new, multi- 
million dollar classification yards at Silvis, 
Ill, and Armourdale, Kan., and the more 
important industrial and agricultural cen- 
ters along the 8,000-mi. system. 


BOOK 


Railroads Down the Valleys; Some Short 
Lines of the Oregon Country, by Randall 
V. Mills. 151 pages, illustrations, maps. 
Published by Pacific Books, Box 558, Palo 
Alto, Cal. $3.50. 

Railroad history, social history, and 
folklore are here combined to present the 
complete stories of five short line railroads 
in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Mills em- 
phasizes the economic need which gave 
rise to each line, describes the changes 
which occurred in names, equipment, and 
use, and recounts some of the myths and 
legends that sprang up about the lines. 
He also presents brief biographies of the 
mena who built and ran them. Following a 
brief introductory chapter on short lines 
in general, he relates the history of the 
Walla Walla & Columbia River (now a 
part of the Union Pacific), the Oregon 
Pacific (now a part of the Southern Pa- 
cific), the Portland Transit Company, the 
Oregon & Southeastern (now the Oregon, 
Pacific & Eastern), and the City of Prine- 
ville. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


End of Railway Express?, Business 
Week, January 13, 1951, pp. 59-62. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd st., New York 18. 
Single copies, 25 cents. 

The Railway Express Agency’s 25-year 
contract with its owner railroads runs out 
in three years. There’s strong pressure now 
for calling it quits. Other roads want to 
keep it in operation—but with big changes. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Book That Gathers No Dust, by Har- 
old H. Baetjer. 12 pages. Reprinted and 
distributed by the National Railway Pub- 
lication Company, 424 W. 33rd st., New 
York 1. 

A brief history of the Official Guide 
and the men who have made it the valu- 
able reference tool it is today. Compila- 
tien, production and distribution are also 
touched upon. 


Books for the Advertising and Marketing 
Man; A Classified Bibliography on Ad- 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Perfect Form is what it 
takes to lead the league 
in any competition. 
Passengers come in all sizes 
and shapes and Karpen Seating 
has been providing relaxed J : 


comfort to keep them in 


perfect 









SEAT A-4081-2 


S. KARPEN & BROS. TRANSPORTATION SEATING * CGfeorge B. Caose Company Exclusive Sales Agents 


624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago * One Park Avenue, New York 


KARPEN SEATING... POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE COMPANY AND 


ITS PASSENGERS 









April 2, 1951 












































Region, Road and Year 

















_ ,& (Boston & Maine.......... 1950 
¢ 25 1949 
Za s ~ Y., N. H. & Htfd.... ..1950 
1949 
( Delaware & Hudson........... 1950 
1949 
| Del., Lack. & Western......... 1950 
1949 
SPE Cinta walk batawe sa ..--1950 
4 1949 
& | Grand Trunk Western..... .1950 
red 1949 
8 ) Lehigh Valley............ .. .1950 
= 1949 
= | New York Central............1950 
4 1949 
8 | NewYork, Chic. & St. L.......1950 
S 1949 
| Pitts. & Lakes Tithe... oi kce nese 1950 
| 1949 
Ke eee 
( 1949 
{ Baltimore & Ohio............. 1950 
1949 
& | Central of New Jersey...... .1950 
) 1949 
e Central of Pennsylvania... ....1950 
1949 
& | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1950 
§) 1949 
q ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .......1950 
- 1949 
= | Pennsylvania System.......... 1950 
3 1949 
fe ee eer 1950 
0 1949 
| Western Maryland. . 1950 
t 1949 
. 2c (Chesapeake & Ohio. 1950 
§ 3.2 1949 
2s 5 Norfolk & Western....... 1950 
Se 1949 
( Atlantic Coast Line........... 1950 
1949 
| Central of Georgia. TSE 
1949 
§ | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .......... 1950 
‘ 1949 
Po a re ee 1950 
od 1949 
& ) Louisville & Nashville......... 1950 
a 1949 
S | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1950 
B 1949 
“ | Seaboard Air Line............ 1950 
1949 
ON hos k intadatew a oss’ 1950 
1949 
Chicago & North Western .... to 
Chicago Great Western........ 1950 
5 1949 
S Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1950 
e 1949 
= Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. . _ 
~ 
=) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1950 
8 1949 
= | Great Northern.............. 1950 
= 1949 
© | Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.... .1950 
Z 1949 
Northern Pacific. .......... . .1950 
L 1949 
Gee , Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1950 
8 G. C. & 8. F. and P. & S. F.) .1949 
‘= | Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1950 
¢ 1949 
= | Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ..... .. .1950 
£ 1949 
5 Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1950 
8 1949 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1950 
_ 1949 
§ | Union Pacific...............+. 1950 
=| 1949 
| Western Pacific.............-. 1950 
q 1949 
( International-Gt. Northern*.... —_ 
= | Kansas City Southern......... 1950 
° 1949 
fe | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1950 
4 1949 
ge | Missouri Pacific® ............ 1950 
8 1949 
Taman & PaiBe.....2.0scccccnes 1950 
: 1949 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1950 
S 1949 
Fz St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1950 
i 1949 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1950 
L 1949 
108 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 


Car Miles 








“ Loaded 





Locomotive Miles 
r A 
“ Principal 
Train- and (thou- 
helper Light sands) 
271,328 278,231 12,062 10,491 
274,174 282,900 13,394 10,202 
295,276 295,980 28,213 11,733 
264,459 265,600 19,083 10,914 
250,559 294590 21,700 10,622 
211,865 257,151 28,315 9,540 
290,278 317,070 32,422 12,606 
243,302 268,840 27,877 11,288 
662,224 678,965 44,288 34,634 
550,998 569,102 39 581 29,807 
271,046 277,434 2,684 9,353 
214,798 219,890 2,020 6,955 
243,805 256,346 22,291 12,326 
221,443 232,201 23,346 10,971 
3,166,270 3,316,364 186,865 110,390 
2,744,546 2,898,559 72,096 98,597 
780,218 796,476 12,550 29,275 
635,843 670,818 6,963 24,476 
78,215 80,730 345 3,402 
53,287 53,783 cig 2% 

553,497 559,235 9,642 22,544 
567,588 578,324 9,197 20,242 
1,814,777 2,144,229 221,671 64,814 
1,501,397 1,817,826 202,796 54,077 
72,534 72,534 4,416 2,657 
62,399 62,399 4,824 2,158 
69,369 75,447 11,479 2,625 
58,635 64,936 9,908 2,285 
127,273 127,273 2,627 5,203 
117,578 117,836 2,628 4,220 
94,832 97,443 616 3,767 
60,807 61,340 2,172 
3,057,010 3,353,744 345, 128 130,485 
2,507,320 2,747,070 311,385 106,663 
375,921 ,157 25,183 14,446 
338,737 354,569 33,843 12,201 
182,828 219,001 26,928 6,594 
160,795 196,803 25,858 5,560 
1,451,031 1,519,365 60,702 60,241 
1,292,733 1,381,837 57,002 52,446 
674,317 708,456 45,621 31,016 
627,107 667,266 47,098 28,081 
776,063 800,403 13,699 24,790 
758,644 766,712 14,394 20,637 
297,214 300,999 5,032 8,173 
255,417 257,692 4,531 6,797 
16,625 
224 14,125 
55,964 55,893 
1,408,326 1,412,165 49,351 49,214 
1,117,318 1,186,896 33,789 35,359 
1,122,965 1,202,399 31.378 30,619 
215,415 218,762 3,829 6,527 
191,247 193,805 3,018 5,637 
732,157 764,982 3,971 24,542 
690,335 714,674 5,837 21,144 
1,274,385 1,283,490 14,038 42,686 
1,152,377 1,160,225 11,995 36,902 
949,036 965,392 27,751 33,584 
869,485 882,754 22,945 27,834 
161,112 161,112 7,856 9,216 
159,236 159,490 9,207 8,667 
1,306,040 1,358,160 52,674 49,479 
1,295,505 1,348,550 49,604 44,291 
208,306 216,300 10,787 5,839 
206,066 216,126 11,155 5,592 
136,297 137,091 1,289 5,915 
23,885 23,954 404 321 
1,249,477 1,249,018 53,285 48,782 
1,106,668 1,105,717 49,936 39,739 
440,290 449,564 6,577 14,753 
381,902 387,470 3,648 12,424 
881,289 916,535 43,651 33,777 
866,531 909,853 49,97 31,036 
2,717,956 2,869,294 108,670 110,883 
2,360,870 2,495,497 91,415 92,608 
1,263,251 1,291,280 47,139 52,553 

1,239,205 1,277,169 44,383 ¥ 
1,072,059 1,098,661 18,776 37,194 
1,045,604 1,080,759 17,734 35,172 
370,293 404,849 46,966 14,427 
373,073 403,873 47,035 13,531 
2,080,618 2,217,177 308,873 91,775 
1,939,243 2,093,008 327,743 81,609 
2'679.316 2,777,031 190,579 107,868 
2,436,144 2,520,269 157,475 95,791 
248,226 256,905 19,776 11,606 
200,146 223,315 20,462 9,606 
191,850 191,908 1,071 6,420 
174,743 175,008 374 5,940 
177,702 178,275 1,145 9,378 
173,793 174,113 962 7,777 
445,268 448,525 5,599 15,856 
408,604 417,096 7,133 13,997 
1,340,727 1,363,551 23,714 48,632 
1,247,935 1,268,275 21,027 42,807 
376,230 376,230 13,422 13,859 
324,566 324,566 9,458 11,779 
701,508 710,516 7,909 24,350 

697,145 705,157 7,815 , 
361,454 362,928 5,127 14,725 
326,673 327,352 4,384 12,057 
810,075 810,075 21,882 28,249 
830,968 831,044 17,531 24,923 
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Ton-Miles (thousands) 


Road-locos. on lines 





Gross Net — 


excl.locos. rev. and ——*——_—_ 
Unstored Stored 


& tenders non-rev. 
641,654 272,483 
658,641 268,817 
730,364 319,984 
665,793 295,666 
769,497 428,579 


6,828,975 3,092,894 
1,995,879 907,174 
1,662,961 741,240 

280,003 173,668 


187,984 115,163 
1,402,199 614,331 
1,290,419 538,684 
4,876,656 2,423,426 
4,015,872 1,933,789 

101.7 


322.93 31 


1,697,588 798,864 
1,425,778 643,789 
529,089 255,959 
436,058 201,071 


2,351, 525 1,037,916 
2,366,525 1,057,896 


3,363,177 1,545,134 


2 272, 195 988,092 


7,371,748 2,883,852 
6,129,559 2,394,011 
3,586,995 1,614,221 
3,203,428 1,379,578 
2,568,335 1,161,673 
2,432,506 1,051,347 

982,775 481,128 

904,279 439,737 
5,964,947 2,514,193 
5,490,225 2,228,437 
7,191,488 3,119,257 
6,670,987 2,689,607 


1 893. 198 847,615 
1,721,380 728,992 
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Per Cont 
B.G. B.O. 
10 9.7 
19 16.4 
9 8.3 
16 12.0 
34 15.5 
24 12.1 
2 33.1 
35 26.1 
25 10.7 
55 20.4 
16 22.2 
11 16.7 
21 28.0 
29 33.3 
360 5 
406 27.2 
34 13.9 
60 22.3 
17 37.8 
21 45.7 
70 32.0 
55 26.1 
215 22.8 
291 27.2 
5 LL.1 
8 18.2 
16 29.1 
17 32.1 
2 74 
2 44 
3 7.5 
344 21.9 
466 25.8 
30 13.4 
2 24.5 
17 9.6 
14 78 
183 25.9 
161 21.6 
25 8.7 
45 13.4 
103 23.2 
81 18.5 
8 7.0 
15 13.3 
2 2.4 
5 §.2 
77 11.7 
93 14.3 
96 22.6 
65 13.9 
19 20.4 
3 49 
46 15.9 
7q7 23.4 
160 28.4 
171 27.3 
122 29.0 
169 35.9 
2 5.7 
8 16.7 
94 16.2 
90 15.3 
26 26.8 
31 29.5 
2 3.1 
2 36.1 
56 11.2 
7 14.0 
15 11.0 
14 11.3 
67 16.2 
66 16.7 
187 21.9 
126 14.0 
154 27.4 
142 24.7 
38 10.8 
97 27.2 
32 17.9 
49 25.0 
145 15.8 
208 22.0 
121 15.2 
153 18.8 
24 27.0 
44 37.9 
7 10.9 
5 6.8 
21 35.0 
8 14.5 
39 29.3 
52 35.6 
48 11.5 
tT 16.2 
4 4.3 
4 3.3 
61 17.9 
52 16.2 
19 18.1 
10 94 
46 17.0 
59 21.6 
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* Report of trustee or trustees. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Central of New Jersey......... 


Central of Pennsylvania... ... 


= 


| Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 
Pennsylvania System.......... 


--— 


: 3 z Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
£33 Norfolk & Western........ 
Atlantic Coast Line........... 
Central of Georgia............ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .......... 


‘ Louisville & Nashville......... 
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Chicago & North Western ..... 
Chicago Great Western........ i 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha... : 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range i 
Great Northern.............. 1 
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G. C. & 8. F. and P. & S. F.) . 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy. ........ 19 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ........ e 
Denver & R. G. Wn........... 
Southern Pacific. ............. 
Oe eer 
Western Pacific............. 
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( International-Gt. Northern*.... 
Kansas City Southern. ........ 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ....... 


Missouri Pacific® ............ 
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Items for the Month of November 1950 Compared with November 1949 


G.t.m.per G.t.m.per 
—, train-hr. i 


a 
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36,809 
37,731 
36,142 
36,133 
58,295 
51,973 
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Net Net Net 
ton-mi. ton-mi- ton-mi., 
per per l’d. per 
train- car- car- 
mile mile day 
1.006 26.0 833 

982 26.3 766 
1,085 27.3 550 
1,121 27.1 | zi 512 
1,718 40.3 1,592 
1,576 34.8 1,109 
1,318 29.8 759 
1,387 29.4 685 
1,386 26.3 1,006 
1,399 25.7 923 
1,027 29.5 615 

864 26.5 482 
1,640 31.8 787 
1,598 31.8 651 
1,145 32 665 
1,150 31.4 663 
1,187 31.0 1,156 
1,184 30.3 1,090 
2,235 51.0 369 
2,169 51.7 270 
1,122 27.3 1,006 

962 26.6 880 
1,361 37.4 855 
1,320 35.8 731 
1,464 38.3 350 
1,433 40.1 302 
1,590 39.4 736 
1,613 39.0 946 
1,307 31.9 925 
1,106 30.7 697 
1,783 43.2 276 
1,454 39.3 197 
1,498 33.9 687 
1,462 33.3 209 
1,656 43.1 677 
1,499 41.6 914 
1,672 45.6 1,224 
1,620 45.5 939 
1,938 46.2 1,299 
1,910 46.5 1,008 
2,151 46.2 1,344 
2,161 47.1 979 
1,037 32.2 881 

852 31.2 747 

869 31.3 1,034 

789 29.6 826 
1,555 30.7 1,110 
1,362 30.3 956 
1,209 33.9 1,195 
1,181 33.3 1,055 
1,177 37.1 936 
1,006 36.8 694 

927 30.5 1,149 

857 29.0 754 
1,119 32.6 1,114 

72 31.0 914 

976 28.8 1,013 

909 28.1 779 
1,169 31.5 653 
1,012 30.0 524 
1,712 29.7 1,226 
1,419 26.0 1,083 
1,191 31.2 792 
1,045 30.3 702 

901 30.6 604 

876 31.3 680 
2 52.6 695 

445 31.6 23 
1,361 34.3 1,194 
1,136 31.3 926 
1,089 32.1 982 

964 29.3 850 
1,255 32.4 1,043 
1,144 31.8 958 
1,068 26.0 1,251 
1,020 25.9 1,014 
1,281 30.7 1,208 
1,118 29.6 992 
1,088 31.2 1,126 
1,008 29.9 993 
1,308 33.3 1,090 
1,185 32.5 922 
1,226 27.4 1,235 
1,161 27.3 1,124 
1,178 28.9 1,624 
1,122 28.1 1,408 
1,344 28.6 1,919 
1,356 28.1 1,592 
1,093 32.4 911 
1,099 32.1 834 
1,671 31.4 1,345 
1,425 31.7 1,096 
1,018 28.5 1,333 

961 28.0 1,07 
1,142 31.2 1,436 
1,040 30.2 1,174 
1,004 27.2 1,255 

956 26.3 1,156 
1,023 29.3 1,155 

977 30.2 953 
1,062 26.0 1,888 
1,024 27.7 1,574 
1,056 30.0 1,289 

885 29.2 1,059 
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WILLSON 


rel tortite 
face and eye 
protection 


FEATHERSPEC 


‘ ® 
Outstanding MonoGoggle Features 


Wide Angle Vision « Replaceable Lens 
* Front and Side Protection «Fits Over 


Lightweight Comfort 


Spectacles 


PROTECTO-SHIELD® 





See your Willson distributor or write for bulletin. 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, Inc., 241 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from page 106) 


vertising, Marketing, Selling, and Related 
Subjects. Revised edition, 38 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Research & Edu- 
cation, Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd st., New York 18. $1. 

A fairly complete bibliography of books 
on advertising, marketing, and immediately 
related subjects, published during the 20- 
year period 1931-1950, inclusive. A few 
older books of unique value are included. 
The 1,488 books are listed by author, under 
57 subject classifications, which are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. An index to the 
subject classifications is given; also an 
author index and a list of publishers. 


Research for Industry. 56 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 16. Free. 

Scientific progress on more than 150 
widely varied research projects is described 
in this annual report covering the fiscal 
year 1949-1950, in which Armour’s staff 
of almost 700 persons undertook a total 
of 337 projects, representing an investment 
of $4,614,958. Two studies for the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company are 
reported on—dynamic and fatigue tests of 
railway cars and quieting of sleeping car 
ventilation systems—as well as one for the 
Association of American Railroads on cor- 
rosion prevention. 


A Chronology of American Railroads, 
including Mileage by States and by Years. 
9 pages. Published by the Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Free. 

Beginning in 1807, chronological data on 
the history and development of American 
railroads are listed. Growth of railway 
mileage by states, by decades, from 1830 
through 1949 is shown, as is total railway 
mileage by years from 1830 through 1949; 
trackage is shown from 1876 through 1949. 


The Making of Steel. 96 pages, illustra- 
tions. Published by the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth ave., New York 1. 

The principal steps in the making of 
steel are outlined in this booklet. It tells 
how raw materials are procured over long 
assembly routes that cover many states and 
extend into other continents; describes the 
making of raw steel, and tells how finished 
products are rolled. One chapter is devoted 
to manufacture of rails. 


The Highway-Rail Intersection Program, 
1950. 14 pages, illustrations. Published by 
the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan ave., Chicago 11. Free. 

This is the report of C. M. Kimball, 
chairman of the Highway-Railroad Cross- 
ing Committee, Railroad Section, National 
Safety Council, delivered at the 38th Na- 
tional Safety Congress. It reviews the 
program carried on in 1950 and makes 
recommendations’ for its continuance. An 
important part in this program is played 
by the N.S.C. “Signs of Life” project, 
which is designed to impress motorists 
with the meaning and importance of high- 
way signs, signals and pavement markings 
—-including those at highway-railroad 
crossings. 
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Unbreakable 
Plastic! 


GITS No. 122 


Prefocused Right-Angle 


FLASHLIGHT 


Surpasses railroad standards for 
safety, efficiency, and economy. 
Leading roads and public utilities 
use it. Shockproof and non-conduc- 
tive. Lessens battery drainage. Re- 
liable in rain and snow, in any 
temperature. All working parts 
brass. Will not rust or corrode. 
Extra bulb and belt clip. 


Send for samples and prices. 
Write direct or to distributor. 


LONGER LIFE 


No. 100 
“Plastic Eye” 
Straight, 
Two-cell 
Flashlight. 


CASE: Black Ethyl Cellulose 


Plastic. 
SWITCH: “On”, “Off”, and 
Signaling. 


CURRENT: Standard two- 


G e. ‘ cell D batteries. 
cration BULB: Standard 2-4 volt 


4642 West Huron St., Chicago 44, illinois 


Canadian Distributors 


prefocused. 

REFLECTOR: Brass, nickel- 
plated, lacquered para- 
bolic type. 


MYER BALD, LTD. 69 York Street, Toronto 





SPECIALIZED 
RAILROAD 
FINISHES 


HARDCOTE TRANSPORTATION FINISHES 


For Passenger Cars and Signal Equipment 


CHEMICAL RESISTANT COATINGS 
Alkali Resistant For Tank Cars & Covered Hopper Cars 


BUTLER FRONT END PAINT 
Beats the Heat! Won’t Crack, Blister or Peel. 
Send for literature and color card. 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER C0., INC. 


Generali Offices, Buffalo 19, New York 








We share 
the 





No community 


TAXES 


@ Communities served by Union Pacific 
receive millions of dollars in taxes from 
the railroad and its employees every 
year. Payrolls, too, build local prosperity. 


we serve is too small to 


receive some share. 














UNION PACIFIC 
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PUNCH-LOK 
| CLAMPS 
are Your Best Bet 











LOOK! It's punch-locked 
for safety 





Here are some suggestions... 


The Punch-Lok Method is now the stand- 
ard practice for all shop-hose clamping by 
the nation’s leading railroads. Many railroads 
have assigned standard stockbook reference 
numbers to Punch-Lok clamps, fittings and 
tools. 


Diesel locomotive builders use Punch-Lok 
clamps on original equipment. Railroad 
Diesel repair shops find Punch-Lok clamps 
the solution on overhaul repair work on 
pneumatic control hose for panel, starter, 
and shutters. 


The use of Punch-Lok clamps is permitted 
by A.A.R. for train line hose on cars in in- 
terchange service. 


Today Punch-Lok clamps are used exten- 
sively for holding the insulation on pres- 
sure lubricating lines, steam lines, etc. They 
make a better job and are easy to apply. 


For dozens of miscellaneous service and 
repair jobs, both in the shops and on rolling 
stock—it’s Punch-Lok clamps. 


Write for full information 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


| Dept. K, 321 N. Justine Street Chicago 7, Ill. 




































































RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 





Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Deor 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
65-Ton Westinghouse Diesel Electric, 540 H.P. 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKS 
For GENERAL Cones 08 e si a Pog: going! 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., , UMlinois c Church St., New , N.Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 £000 Gallon 
Freight Cors “ANYTHING conteining IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallon 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 








Diameter. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
1 Tailway Sn et Sees NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT Educational Services 
for 





























When using a box number in an 
advertisement add one dollar 
to cover the cost of 
ten words in address. 


3 Mill. ce ~m 36. 40° ‘dian : Greenh 
ill, capacity 36- tameter reenheart 
Wheels. : Piles, Poles, Gang Sawn Lumber | | SHORT LINE RAILROAD RAILROAD MEN 
1 Center Drive Axle Lathe, with Fire Resistant, Teredo and termite 
opposed burnishing arrange- resistant. Treatment unnecessary. WANTED 
ment, capacity 6” x 11”. Double strength. 
1 Opposed Burnishing Arrange- GREENHEART & WALLABA Our New Service 
ment, for application to existing TIMBER CO., INC. Interested in purchase or 
equipment, capacity 6 x 11. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. : : on 
1 nag ws — Rng New York 17, N. Y. lease — industrial trackage; 
wi pose urnishing “Ar- Installation ign— : : : H 
rangement, capacity 6” x 11”. me So as a short line (serving several Diesel Locomotive 
Furnish full description, includ- towns) ; remainder of an in- oO ti 
ing price, condition, age, loca- : peration 
tion. Address Box 584, RAIL- Looking For A Job? terurban system. is high! whee 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New Use the Address Box 576. RAIL- is higaly recommendce 
ork 7, N,. Y. ' ge ’ 
Clossified Dept. WAY AGE, 30 Church St., for 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Engineers and Firemen 














KEEP 
BONDS 
BUYING 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment-—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 











LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classtfied Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 
GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. = New York 7, N. Y. 

















New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


= By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
“oe Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and_ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
[I.CC. are included. Not 
only traffic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 
320 pages, 444 x 6, $3.75 
SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the dist price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 





PO ae Bi ic 5 555 ek Shs deen < Caw eea hbk vk RRS 
PIN CIE Sheek TS Sac Rhea EW a 
CMP hie verde echoes crus saecs SC SS ca sah agape 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 4-2-51 














THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 

















Income: Year Increase 
eis 1950 = _over 1949 
From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express, 
etc. $402,541,896 $45,833,879 
From other sources—interest, 
dividends, rents, etc............. 8,686,657 1,619,020 
Total Income  ..........cccc00 $411,228,553 $47,452,899 
Expenditures: 
Payrolls, materials, fuel, ser- 
vices and taxes ...........c0000- $360,550,650 $38,655,126 
Interest, rents and miscellane- 
IE FUIIIID = cccnsccscccccconseseies 35,640,823 630,520 
Total Expenditures ........ $396,191,473 $39,285,646 
Net Income: 
For improvements, sinking 
funds, and other purposes $15,037,080 $8,167,253 





Developments following outbreak of war in Korea caused indus- 
trial production to rise. As a result freight revenue was $39,922,- 
583 more than in 1949. Passanger revenue increased $362,611 
over 1949, due largely to military personnel moving in sleeping 


cars. 


Operating expences in 1950 were $31,218,294 higher than in 
1949 because of larger traffic volume and increased expenditures 


for maintenance. 


The return an net investment of the Company in property de- 
voted to public transportation was 3.38% —an improvement of 
0.61 points over 1949. 


Major improvements undertaken during 1950 included the new 
Import Ore Pier at Baltimore, Md., new double track tunnel on 
the main line between Grafton and Clarksburg, W. Va., and Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control between Grafton and Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 174 additional Diese! locomotive units, 13 new sleeping cars, 
2 Diesel rail motor cars, and 10 motor coaches were acquired. 


A dividend of $4.00 per share was declared on the Company’s 
Preferred stock November 20, 1950, payable December 22, 1950, 
to stockholders of record December 1, 1950. It was the first full 
dividend declared on the Preferred stock for any year since 1931. 


Outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including equipment 


obligations, was reduced $6,275,063 during 1950. in the period 
1941-1950 System debt was reduced $92,118,763. 


R. B. WHITE, President 
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:—Chances are you would be impressed 
by the line with brightly finished freight 
cars that have that out-in-front look. 

= For more than you may realize, cars with 

a well-groomed appearance impress pro- 

spective shippers... reflect your sound, 
progressive management. And in many 

sections of the country, this is your chief 
means of keeping your company name 
before the public. 


That’s why today more and more rail- 
road men are turning to Du Pont DU- 
LUX Railroad Finishes for their freight 
| equipment. They know that DULUX 
gives lasting service . . . retains high 
initial gloss for months despite smoke, 
fumes, cinders, hard knocks and weath- 
ering . . . reduces maintenance costs. 
DULUX comes in a wide range of dis- 
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lf YOU were a shipper, which line 
would impress YOU most? 


tinctive colors that give your line sure- 
fire identification. 

So boost your public relations . . . in- 
crease your freight traffic with eye-catch- 
ing Du Pont DULUX Railroad Finishes. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Hy of America’s leading railways* use 


DUCO lacquer or DULUX enamel on 
passenger-train equipment. 





. . conclusive proof that the nation’s railroads 
depend on the exceptional qualities of Du Pont 
DUCO and DULUX Railroad Finishes: out- 
standing durability and sparkling beauty with 
a minimum of maintenance. 


*Includes Class 1 lines operating 100 or more passenger-train cars. 


wii pDUCcCO-DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Railroad Finishes 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ FHROUGH CHEMISTRY 





REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 








The new 20th Century Limited 
keeps its luxury look with 
a Dulux-finished exterior 


SINCE 1902, the New York Central's 20th 
Century Limited trains have stood for the 
utmost in luxury travel. Like the 20th Cen- 
tury trains of the past, the two “Centuries” 
presently operating between New York 
and Chicago are the favorites of the 
“Who's Who” of business, politics, screen 
and stage. 

To maintain the sleek exterior appear- 
ance traditionally associated with The 
Century, Du Pont DULUX color coats were 
applied over DULUX Primer Putty, Surfacer 
and Glaze. The DULUX-enameled band 
running the length of the train helps give 
The Century its distinctive look. 


DULUX dries quickly to a high gloss without 
polishing. It retains its color and brilliance 
over long periods despite severe weather- 
ing and repeated washings. 


New York Central is one of many rail- 
roads that operate “name” trains that are 
finished with Du Pont DULUX and DUCO 
Railroad Finishes. As railroad men have 
found through the years—you can depend 
on Du Pont for better finishes! 












































































With G-R-S AUTOMATIC SWITCHING & 










) od 
TOWER DOES THE WORK OF 
z 
~ 
e) 
In three large yards now equipped with G-R-S Retarder 
Systems and Automatic Switching, ove tower and one 
retarder operator are handling, respectively, 45, 46, and 
48 classification tracks. HUMP 


OFFICE ‘ 
In two additional major yards in which G-R-S Auto- 


matic Switching is being installed, ove tower and one VA 
operator will handle 56 and 58 tracks, respectively. 


If other switching arrangements had been used, each of 
these yards would have required at least three towers, 
and three operators per shift. 


Ask your G-R-S district office how Automatic Switching 
can cut costs in your yards. Wi 


a Go 
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Pushing one button on this 
machine for each cut sets up 
complete classification route. 


















































* Name on request 
+ Under construction 


INSTALLATIONS OF G-R-S AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 
YARD* TRACKS SWITCHES RETARDERS TOWERS 
A 45 45 21 1 ’ 
B 46 47 16 1 
c 48 47 20 1 
Dt 56 57 17 1 
Et 58 62 19 1 








(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


New York 17 Chicago 3. ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. St. Louis 1 
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